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AIR-SHIP MADE BY SANTOS DUMONT. 


Fie. I. See page 348. 
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Men of Science and Invention. 


No. III. 


THE WIZARD OF THE AIR 


SANTOS DUMONT. 


At the present time the world is full 
of competition to excite the genius of 
mankind to invent something which has 
not been thought of previously. The 
talent of many minds at the present 
day is centered on aerial work. Thom- 
as A. Edison believes that mankind 
ought to be ashamed of itself because 
the problem of aerial navigation by 
human beings was not solved years ago. 
He also makes the further remarkable 
statement that, while Santos Dumont 
has done a great thing in steering air- 
ships through the air, it will be a long 
time before any contrivance for air nay- 
igation is commercially possible, be- 
cause no inventor will be able to secure 
any reward for his labor in this line of 
work under the present patent laws. To 
make this great possibility practical, it 
seems we would have to establish a sort 
of protective academy of invention 
which shall reward the successful in- 
ventor of the commercial airship. 

Mr. Edison once noticed down in 
Florida a large bird that floated about 
in the air a whole hour without moving 
its wings perceptibly. Edison says: 


“When God made that bird, he gave 
it a machine to fly with, but he did not 
give it much else. He gave the bird a 
very small brain with which to direct 
the movements of the machine; but he 
gave to man a much larger brain in 
proportion to that of a bird.” 

A contemporary remarks: “ Mr. 
Edison was not the first to make such 
a comparison, but when he talked this 
way the other day to Santos Dumont, 
the Brazilian aeronaut, there was a 
world of meaning in his words.” The 
wizard of the laboratory was much in- 
terested in the young man who had 
startled Paris and the world by steer- 
ing an airship over the city—not once, 
but several times—and explained that 
he was the only man who had done such 
a thing. 

Santos Dumont replied: “ I am sure, 
Mr. Edison, you have never worked on 
the problem of aerial navigation or you 
would have accomplished, years ago, 
more than I have now done.” 

The aeronaut has the greatest ad- 
miration for Mr. Edison and his in- 
ventive genius. 
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“T don’t know about that,” replied 
Mr. Edison; “I did take it up once, 
several years ago; and built a specially 
light motor to be operated by. explod- 
ing gunpowder. I experimented a lot 
in lifting weights with it, but I worked 
with a small model, and did not at- 
tempt to fly. I gave it all up because 
I had a number of other things to do 
which were far more profitable. If the 
Patent Office only protected the inven- 
tor, the problem of aerial navigation 
would have been solved thirty years 
ago. You are on the right track, and 
you have made an air-ship, have steered 
it, and have made a step toward the 
final solution of the problem. Keep 
at it, but get rid of your balloon. Make 
it smaller every tims you make a new 
machine.” 

“ Have you noticed, Mr. Edison,” in- 
quired the aeronaut, “that I am mak- 
ing the balloon smaller every time I 
build a new air-ship?” “Yes, and 
that’s right,” replied Edison; “ but 
make it smaller yet. You are doing 
well, but it will take a long time to 
make a thing commercially profitable. 
When you get your balloon part smal- 
ler, and yet smaller, until it is so small 
that you cannot see it with a micro- 
scope, then you will have it—then you 
will have solved the problem.” 

In this way Mr. Edison solves the 
problem of aerial navigation. He be- 
lieves firmly that it can be solved, but 
thinks thatthe solution must be reached 
by means of the flying machine and not 
by the air-ship. “Only with the ma- 
chine,” he says, “can air navigation 
ever be made safe or commercially 
profitable.” 

Mr. Edison’s idea of air-ships applies 
to a contrivance that, being lighter than 
the air, floats in it as a ship floats on 
the water. The term “flying ma- 
chine,” on the other hand, refers, as he 
sees it, to a contrivance heavier than 
the air it is intended to navigate. At 
rest, such an apparatus would not float 
at all, the power of flotation being fur- 
nished by the high speed at which it 
moves. In Edison’s mind, then, aerial 
navigation is simply a question of suf- 
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ficient motive power properly applied 
to overcome the lack of buoyancy neces- 
sary to make the machine rise and keep 
it in sufficient motion to hold it in po- 
sition a certain number of feet above 
the earth. 

Edison thinks that wonderful motors 
of wonderful compactness will be ap- 
plied to a framework of extreme light- 
ness, and that that will be all there will 
be to it. Doubtless this framework 
will be something similar to the physi- 
cal structure of a bird. He does not 
believe it will be difficult, because we 
have many mechanical devices now 
which are superior to the devices used 
by Nature, in human beings and ani- 
mals, and he does not see why we may 
not put together a contrivance which 
will at least be equal to the machine 
and brain of the bird. 

The head of Santos Dumont indi- 
cates that his intellectual capacity is 
above the average, as the anterior lobe 
of his brain is high and broad. He is 
a true theorist, and likes to work every- 
thing out from a thoroughly analytical 
standpoint. He is a man who takes 
one thing at a time, hence his Con- 
tinuity and Causality fit into each 
other. The time is coming when he 
will exercise his perceptive faculties 
more completely than he does to-day. 
He is bent on making his work a suc- 
cess. 

The height of his head indicates 
firmness, stability of purpose, perse- 
vering efforts. He is not a man to 
take work lightly, but treats everything 
from a serious phase. The organ of 
Hope is not so largely developed as in 
some, while Cautiousness does not give 
him much capacity to safeguard him- 
self in times of danger, hence he is 
more aggressive than prudent, and will- 
ing to take the chances of his work 
being a success. He is a constant work- 
er, and shows an executive mind to 
think, plan, and investigate new ideas. 
Veneration is larger than the organ of 
Hope, hence he shows respect for those 
who have made greater advancements 
than he has himself. He is not a wordy 
man, not given to talking about his own 
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work, but when he has a good opportu- 
nity to explain his ideas, he will not 
lose sight of it. He will be character- 
ized for his thoughtfulness, his capacity 
to work a thing out from definite data, 
for his determination of mind and 
force of character, for his general mod- 
esty in comparing his work with others, 
for his energy of mind in looking 
through a thing where some thinking 
is required, and for his perceptive in- 
sight into accepted ideas. He is a ris- 
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has made seven trips, six in Paris, and 
one at Monaco. 

Recently Stanley Spencer made a 
flight over London with his machine. 
He found it answered the helm readily 
and alighted like a butterfly. The ves- 
sel was not damaged nor its occupant 
injured in anyway. Hemade a flight of 
thirty miles, and only stopped because 
of the on-coming darkness. It may be 
some time yet before air-ships are com- 
mercially in common use, but there are 





SANTOS DUMONT. 


ing young man, and will not be set 
back because he failed to fly his own 
machine in this country. 

Figure 1 illustrates Santos Dumont’s 
last air-ship, drawn from his own de- 
scription. The aero-planes shown are 
to rectify its tendency to dip. This 
ship is merely his present ship with the 
aero-planes attached. 

His air-ship is worth a trip to Bright- 
on Beach, where every few minutes the 
proportions are explained by one of 
those who have the ship in charge. It 


certainly those who have the grit to put 
into effect their most sanguine antici- 
pations. We may look for considerable 
competition in air-ships at the gather- 
ing of aeronauts at the St. Louis Fair. 
Some of the competitors are men wide- 
ly known in scientific fields, who may 
be as level-headed as Dumont, but the 
latter, because of his signal achieve- 
ments, will undoubtedly be the bright- 
est star of this assemblage of aerial 
navigators. 
Santos 


Dumont is a Brazilian of 
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good family, and well-to-do, and it is 
said that he is interested in the naviga- 
tion of the air without any reference 
to pecuniary reward. He is under 
thirty years of age, and has demon- 
strated extraordinary courage and en- 
thusiasm, and is possessed of a most 
remarkable persistence. He is the soul 
of modesty, is democratic, and is neith- 
er secretive nor mysterious, but is 
truthful and honest. He is slim, frail- 
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looking, with a languid air, and a very 
deep color. He wears his hair parted 
in the middle, is about five feet six 
inches in height, with no superfluous 
flesh to spare, for every inch and every 
ounce of him are nerve and muscle. 
Had Nature set out to make a man for 
air voyaging, it is doubtful whether 
she could have made one better to fit 
the purpose. 





Usefulness of Phrenology. 


By Juuivs Kuan. 


Phrenology useful? How can that 
be? What is useful? There is only 
one useful thing in existence. That’s 
money. The usefulness of a thing, 
science, knowledge is measured not by 
its truth, but by the money that can 
be earned through it. 

Why is it so? Because man has end- 
less desires, and through his more 
material attractions is more directing 
his mind to material accumulation ; his 
mind finds the climax of life in the 
obtaining of wealth and possession of 
fame and power to rule others. There- 
fore we assertion that all knowledge 
science in practical use is bound with- 
in the limits of direct value obtainable 
through it. 

Man is bound to money as the most 
positive good, and if this endless desire 
of material wealth is satisfied he will 
spend some few thoughts in reflecting 
as to his own being and the natural 
cause, use of life. 

Truth is therefore only a very small 
attracting power, and fame, wealth, 
stand tower-like above the desire of 
real natural knowledge, and in gen- 
eral, it is only a very limited value 
that man receives in any science deal- 
ing with the subject of what man is. 

So with Phrenology, or, in other 
words, the analytical science of man as 
a conscious being. Education of to- 
day does not find it necessary to let 
man know what he is (a conscious be- 


ing, which in itself is not material, but 
at the same time the most real thing 
man can know of). This consciousness 
is constituted of the faculties discov- 
ered through natural observances by 
Dr. Gall and his followers, and those 
men that follow the real light of in- 
vestigation and take a fact the way it 
is demonstrated by nature are called 
overbalanced in mind. The whole mode 
of learning at school-in practical sci- 
ence is directed to physical investiga- 
tion, and not to consciousness, how it 
stands to the physical, its analysis and 
ways manifested through the physical, 
although it is by consciousness alone 
(something immaterial) that we know 
the material, we only realize the lower 
through the higher. It is only by men- 
tal actions through physical organs 
that we learn any fact; through the 
moral we learn the cause of the intel- 
lectual. Money, wealth, fashion go 
before truth. t is only in the limita- 
tion of adopting Phrenology to fash- 
ion that usefulness, is obtained from 
the important science of Phrenology. 
What side of school will or should 
have to attend to a real utility and use 
of conscious sciences and analyzation? 
It cannot be the teacher of mathemat- 
ics, physics, or commercial education, 
but it should be the aim of true moral 
teachers to make every child acquaint- 
ed with the following questions: 

What is man? A physical struct- 
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ure—Anatomy. A conscious being— 
Psychology. 

Vhat is consciousness, through our 
best reliable knowledge from nature? 
It is analyzed into faculties, forty-two 
in number, which in harmonious ac- 
tion and development balance each 
other and give a balanced character, but 
as soon as some faculties are largely 
developed physically, are overstimu- 
lated mentally, they have the tendency 
to give one-sided or unreal ideas, and 
by that misleading ideas are developed, 
and these ideas are the greatest hin- 
drance to a betterment of man’s con- 
dition as well as man’s moral attitude. 

We see that it is not nature, or im- 
perfect laws of God through nature, 
that bring ignorant, inharmonious con- 
ditions, but. the over-stimulation of 
one organ above the other that brings 
this about, and consciousness cannot 
be a reality without self-will; so self- 
will power of man, especially of think- 
ing man, will sometimes see that it is 
our duty and our work to let man know 
what he is—introduce man to himself. 
As we know that to study physical 
astronomy we have to study the thing 
we want to know of, so if we want to 
know what man is, spiritually, men- 
tally, we have to go through the analyt- 
ical science of himself and find out 
how that mind, man, can stimulate 
weak faculties naturally, and how he is 
connected to nature and the creator of 
all, God, by the exercise of the faculties. 
Man is endowed by nature with all the 
faculties necessary for his use. Why 
men differ is directly manifested by 
nature through man, because every or- 
gan is active for itself and is stimu- 
lated by conditions that he lives under 
differently, and the best proof that 
man is a complexity of organs is that 
he mentally differs from other men; 
but the differentiation of man’s char- 
acteristics are no sign that nature has 
changeable laws. Phrenologists should 
know the real natural stimulant of 
the organs as groups as well as single 
faculties. We should know that turn- 
ing an intellectual mind to church will 
not make him develop Veneration ; but 
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under proper conditions, to see the 
magnificent, grand picture seen in a 
real clear night, when the stars are 
glittering in dreamy far distance, will 
stimulate the organ of Veneration 
much better and more intense, and a 
conscious inner thought of thanks to 
the great evolver of everything will 
arise in the mind, more positive and 
real, than if we try to explain to a man 
the birth of Mahomet, Confucius, or 
even Jesus of Nazareth. If the con- 
sciousness of man is a combined union 
of faculties which are implanted by 
nature into man, and stand with nat- 
ure in positive contact, of which the 
realization can be found by Phrenol- 
ogy weak or undeveloped faculties, 
makes it in the first place necessary 
for the Phrenologist, if he is for truth, 
to give advice how to stimulate facul- 
ties so that they give a balanced mind; 
and as we know that wrong or inhar- 
monious faculties of the moral and 
selfish sentimental group are more 
liable to overbalance the whole mind 
we should turn our attention much to 
what really the use of a faculty in man 
is for. It should be to benefit man and 
give light in such questions which are 
the most important to man naturally. 
If natural agencies will even stimulate 
Veneration, and with more intensity 
than artificial ones, we should know 
that Hope will be more beneficially 
stimulated by letting man realize that 
we stand in the hands of God, our 
consciousness is developed and pro- 
tected by Him, and not by any man. 
Spirituality will be much more stimu- 
lated naturally if we let man know 
that he is a conscious being and pro- 
tected by a wiser, higher, better con- 
sciousness than we ourselves are, who 
created us and all, who will and does 
know where and how our future is, and 
that the body is an organ for the de- 
velopment of consciousness, and by the 
right exercise of the faculties that we 
can come in contact with higher, bet- 
ter consciousness in direct communi- 
cation, than if we try to tell some won- 
drous miracles by which we try to 
shadow the intellect and make man be- 
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lieve that truth and nature are not in 
harmony. 

So we find that the use of Phrenol- 
ogy is of very important character if 
men are directing their minds for real 
self-knowledge, and it will be in the 
near future when men will turn their 
minds for acquiring natural light, 
nowledge as the main aim of life, and 
the necessities of life are the necessary 
part of life for useful occupation. 
Money will sometimes not overshadow 
true morality and moral teaching, and 
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when that day comes about man will 
know how nature expresses the differ- 
ence of the various characteristics of 
man, and they will be taught as chil- 
dren that the physical is the outer ex- 
pression of the inherent mental, moral, 
spiritual, and learn to their benefit how 
the higher psychical controls the 
lower, and not try to drive the wagon 
in front of the horse, or learn divine in 
material, or learn the real utility of a 
science through money-power and not 
through truth. 





People of Note. 
A CHARACTER STUDY OF MR. R. J. SEDDON. 


PRIME MINISTER OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By D. T. Ex.iort. 


New Zealand’s Prime Minister is a 
typical working man, thorough, practi- 
cal, and self-reliant. He is an excel- 
lent specimen of a self-made man, and 
has all those faculties strongly repre- 
sented which are essential to worldly 
success and prosperity. 

There appears to be harmony between 
his brain and body ; certainly there is no 
waste material or superfluous adipose 
tissue to clog the mental machinery, 

He has descended from a good stock 
and inherited an excellent physique and 
unique mental powers, which enable 
him to utilize his knowledge for prac- 
tical purposes. He is pre-eminently 
practical and observant, but he may 
arrive at conclusions without sufficient 
forethought, and through want of cau- 
tion be apt to act impulsively. 

For his exalted position more caution 
would be to his advantage ; also a great- 
er share of reasoning power. He is 
quick in thought, impetuous in action, 
and will express himself with consider- 
able vigor and earnestness. 

He will be persistent in argument, 
dignified in bearing, and optimistic 
with regard to future events. He isa 
fearless champion for what he considers 





to be just and right, and he will fight 
hard for principles, particularly where 
his personal interests are concerned, 
and will display great perseverance to 
accomplish his purposes. 

There is much to admire in his men- 
tal build, particularly his aggressive 
spirit, strong executive powers, self-re- 
liance and independence. 

He is swayed more by ambition and 
the disposition to rise in life than by 
sentiment, emotion, or fear. He will 
appreciate himself first, and devote the 
remainder of his sympathies to others. 
The secret of his success in life has been 
his self-confidence and thoroughness in 
fighting difficulties. There is no half- 
heartedness in his methods, and he has 
never been afraid of hard work. His 
resolute determination to make a suc- 
cess of life has given impetus to all his 
efforts. He will always want to take 
the lead and occupy the foremost place 
among his fellows, and if his veracity or 
abilities were called in question he 
would doubt the judgment of those who 
would dare to make the query, for he 
has every confidence in himself and is 
anxious for approval and praise. 

He may not at all times manifest that 
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degree of tact and diplomacy that is so 
important ina statesman. His impul- 
sivencss may frequently bring him into 
collision with higher dignitaries of 
State. He should learn to make haste 
slowly and guard well his utterances. 
Although not a brilliant man intel- 
lectually, he is smart, keen in percep- 
tion, with the power to express himself 
well. He appears to possess a good 
memory for details and a keenly dis- 
criminative type of mind, but he will 
never waste his time upon artistic or 
ornamental things, for he has a keen 
eye for the practical and useful in life, 








MR, R. J. SEDDON, 


and will give more attention to mun- 
dane affairs than those of a supernat- 
ural character. 

He is buoyant and optimistic, and 
has more faith in himself and his own 
work than he has in the promises of 
other people. Although of a sociable 
disposition he is not likely to waste 
much time at the festive board, as he is 
a man of action, and will delight in 
more profitable exercises. He will be 
generous where his sympathies are en- 
listed, but he certainly will be very dis- 
creet in distributing his alms. 

He is a strong man, has a strong 
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character and is highly conscientious in 
what he does. He does not fear opposi- 
tion nor public criticism and he is al- 
ways emphatic in what he does and says. 
His diligence and force of character 
has brought him into prominence and 
placed him in an important position in 
the parliamentary assembly of New 
Zealand, where he has the opportunities 
of manifesting his strong characteris- 
tics and displaying his gifts for the 
common good of the people. 


THE LATE EMILE ZOLA. 
A STUDY OF HIS LIFE. 


Emile Zola was truly a remarkable 
man. He did not shun aggresive work 
or difficult problems, but used his 
characteristic courage, executiveness, 
and conscientiousness to support many 
causes of vital importance which were 
not necessarily popular. He was born 
in 1840, his father being an Italian. 
From the age of twelve to eighteen, he 
studied at the College of Aix, and then 
he and his mother went to Paris. He 
remained for two years at the Lycee 
Louis-le-Grand, devoting himself to the 
study of French literature. At the ex- 
amining for the degree of Bachelor, he 
was plucked because he could not give 
the date of the death of Charlemagne. 
When he left school he became a clerk 
at a salary of sixty francs a month. 
The work was so distasteful to him that 
after two months he threw it up and 
for eighteen months drifted into a life 
of the most miserable Bohemianism. 
During that time, when he could add 
to his pennyworth of cheese or a cup 
of black coffee he considered himself 
in luxury. In 1862, through a letter 
of introduction, he got a position in a 
publishing house, and henceforth fort- 
une favored him. Still, prosperity 
did not come with a rush. He him- 
self says: “As late as 1867, when I 
was twenty years old, by working very 
hard, and turning my pen to every use, 
I managed to earn about three hun- 
dred francs (sixty dollars) a month.” 
His theory was, that when men know 
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how to master the influence of atavism 
they will be—what they are not now— 
masters of the destiny of the human 
race. With this as his starting point, 
he went to work steadily and method- 
ically, one of the articles of his creed 
being, that regular work is the first 
essential in the production of a book. 
He once said, “ I am no impressional- 
ist, and I do not believe in work rapidly 
dashed off. The creation of a book re- 
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what that amounts to at the end of the 
year. When I have done what I con- 
sider a fair stint, I throw down my pen, 
even if I am in the middle of a sen- 
tence.” 

He was thus able to produce volume 
after volume, and he soon earned an 
international reputation. His stories 
so completely represented the man him- 
self, being original, vigorous, and true 
to life, that they challenged attention. 





THE LATE 


quires much trouble and exacts great 
pains. When I start a book I have only 
a general idea, of the subject. Day 
after day, for years, I have regularly 
devoted three or four hours of my 
mornings to my task. From four to 
six pages of manuscript of the size of 
a sheet of foolscap cut in half was my 
average day of production. I should say 
that fifteen hundred words is my daily 
output. It is not much, but consider 


EMILE ZOLA. 


While he had hundreds of admirers, 
on the other hand, there were those who 
launched storms of abuse on the in- 
delicacy of his language. His books 
sold readily in Paris, and booksellers 
rejoiced when they heard a new book, 
by the popular author, would be issued 
on a certain day. His popularity is 
probably as great now as it ever was; 
in fact, it would be hard to find a 
French. author whose works are more 
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widely read than those of Zola. The 
Dreyfus case is not the only one that 
he has successfully championed, and it 
is probable that there is no other man 
who has done more to bring about the 
liberty of Dreyfus than Zola. Zola be- 
came convinced of the innocence of the 
“ Prisoner of Devil’s Island.” He took 
up the cudgels on his behalf and at- 
tacked the Minister of War in the most 
positive manner. He stirred up the 
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WHAT MADE ZOLA THE MAN HE 
WAS. 

The shape of his head indicates that 
he burned with enthusiasm, that his 
whole executive nature was roused 
when he took hold of any new preject. 
His intuitive judgment enabled him to 
describe character with faithfulness 
of detail; his Conscientiousness and 
Firmness made him examine carefully 
every detail that he depicted, hence he 





COMMANDER ROBERT PEARY. 


popular opinion which ended in Drey- 
fus being re-tried, re-convicted, and 
then pardoned. By doing this Zola 
made himself an object of attack. He 
was tried for libel, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, and 
heavily fined. To pay this fine his 
house and library were sold under exe- 
cution, but his friends rallied and pur- 
chased the property, so that when he 
returned from exile, in 1899, he found 
everything just as he had left it. 


was not a superficial writer. The base 
of his brain was remarkably developed, 
consequently he possessed the energy 
to attack work with the possibility of 
completing it. His Constructiveness 
added greatly to his method of dealing 
with new subjects, thus he was able to 
carry out “a moral ” in the volumes he 
wrote. He wasa man of strong aspira- 
tions, but because of his strong, posi- 
tive, courageous nature, he was dis- 
liked, but that did not make him less 
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strenuous in his endeavors to carry out 
what he thought was just and right. 
His organization was compact; he 
was broad-chested, and possessed great 
vitality. He was a man who depended 
upon his own efforts. His genius is 
manifested in his “ Assommoir.” With 
the possible exception of Flaubert’s 
“Salammbo,” the above named book, 
of all French novels, is considered the 
master work. F. 


COMMANDER ROBERT PEARY, 
U.S.N 
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Who arrived in New York in Septem- 
ber, presents a remarkable physical and 
mental organization. He is tough and 
enduring, but he is not coarse or fi- 
brous, such as we would think an ex- 
plorer would be who visited the Arctic 
regions. He lives largely in the an- 
terior part of his head, Constructive- 
ness, Causality, Individuality, and 
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Order being singularly well developed, 
and make him a master of the art of 
exploring; and no one but those who 
have taken the trip realize in the least 
the suffering that has to be endured, 
or the necessity for excellent health 
that is required. He has large Human 
Nature, and is very quick to realize 
and understand the characteristics of 
the Esquimaux. His _ expedition, 
though it did not reach the North Pole, 
succeeded in making several important 
scientific discoveries. In Commodore 
Peary’s estimation, his expedition was 
the most successful that has ever tried 
to reach the Pole. 

Mrs. Peary, with her characteristic 
courage, kept her promise in setting 
out to meet her husband at Cape Sa- 
bine. Not even fatigue, the tortures 
of illness, or the cold, could induce this 
intrepid woman to give up her journey, 
though it is said that through her worry 
about her husband she was continually 
in ill-health. F. 
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Notes and Comments. 
E. P. MiutEr, M.D. 


NARROW-TOED SHOES. 


One of the greatest fads of this age 
is the custom of wearing narrow-toed 
shoes. The Creator, when he formed 
man, decided that the best-shaped foot 
for comfort, convenience, and useful- 
ness, was one that contained five toes. 
If the human foot had been better 
made and more useful with six toes 
than with five, or with four than five, 
undoubtedly the Creator would have 
made them after the best model. But 
five was the number decided upon, and 
hence all five of them should be in use. 
The narrow-pointed toed shoes now in 


use would indicate that man thinks he 
only needs one toe, and that the big 
one. The broadest portion of the hu- 
man foot is from the large joint of the 
big toe to the little toe. The modern- 
made shoes indicate that that point 
should be about the narrowest part of 
the foot. There is an endless amount 
of human suffering brought upon the 
human family from bad-fitting shoes. 
If made too narrow they crowd the toes 
together, often pushing the smaller toes 
under the larger ones, so that in walk- 
ing they chafe one upon the other or 
upon the side of the shoes, causing 
corns, bunions, and deformities of va- 
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rious kinds, from some of which great 
suffering arises, all of which could be 
avoided by wearing broad-soled and 
easy-fitting shoes. 

Corns on the feet are invariably 
caused by a thickening of the cuticle of 
the skin, produced by pressure or fric- 
tion, and are readily cured by remov- 
ing the pressure from the part affected. 

Instead of crowding the toes togeth- 
er so that they press one upon the other, 
they should be pulled apart where there 
is any inclination to do so. By using 
a little vaseline, rubbing it around the 
toes and pressing them apart morning 
and evening the deformities of the feet 
can generally be overcome. Cleanliness 
of the feet by a daily bath will add 
much to the comfort and happiness of 
their owners. 


SKIN ERUPTIONS IN BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE. 


In the article on Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys, its causes, and means of 
cure, in the Science of Health of 
September and October, we produced 
positive evidence of the intimate con- 
nection between a suppression of the 
function of the skin and the develop- 
ment of Bright’s disease. The Prac- 
titioner, a medical journal published 
in London, England, in a late issue 
gives the following classification of skin 
diseases which occur in cases of Bright’s 
disease. In the early stages of Bright’s 
disease pruritus, uticaria, eczema; in 
final stages the universal erythematous, 
bubous, and desquamative eruptions; 
purpura, and other hemorrhagic erup- 
tions; lastly, those affections which are 
seen only with marked cedema or drop- 
sical affections. 

Is it not apparent that Turkish- 
baths, electric - baths, electric - light 
baths, and other hydropathie appli- 
ance, with proper diet, are among the 
very best remedies for all of those di- 
seases of the skin? 


TRUE NATURE OF SLEEP. 


The true nature of sleep is not, as 
has been ordinarily believed, a pro- 
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vision for bodily rest, but rather a pro- 
vision for spiritual refreshment. All 
the time it is the spiritual man with 
whom we have to deal. The spiritual 
man, the real being, that is transiently 
clothed with the physical body, con- 
trols, and governs, and determines. 

Pass a certain length of time before 
retiring under reassuring influences. 
Disconnect yourself from every scene 
or contending thought, put your mind 
en rapport with some place, theme, or 
person that may have pleasurable and 
endearing associations, and float out 
upon the sea of invisible and conscious 
life, gathering therefrom spiritual 
strength with which to meet the duties 
of the morrow. 

If for any reason sleep is not or can- 
not be induced, it is only a question of 
a short time when a derangement of 
the entire human machinery will fol- 
low; there being so much friction be- 
tween the spirit and the body that all 
the reserved force is used up, and it 
begins to show signs of wearing out. 
Sleep is really a lubricant for the phys- 
ical machinery. If no oil is put upon 
the various parts of an engine, or any 
other machine, it becomes only a ques- 
tion of a short time as to what the 
result will be. Great nervous irrita- 
bility, mental derangement, and insan- 
ity are some of the numerous evils that 
follow in a train of perversion of the 
law of nature. The force of the spirit 
must be withdrawn from the body from 
six to ten hours, at least, out of the 
twenty-four. 


TRUTH. 


Truth is the complete and correct 
apprehension of all things; and is, 
rightly called the voice of God in the 
universe—never changing, never devi- 
ating, but always the same, throughout 
all cycles of time. Interpretations may 
change, generations may come and go, 
but the sun of Truth shines on, dis- 
pelling the shadows of ignorance, the 
clouds of superstition, and eliminating 
error is destined, one day, to illuminate 
the whole world. The echo of her voice 
is heard in every tone of nature, and 
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her presence is felt in the life of every 
human being who seeks, unselfishly, to 
benefit mankind. 


THE NERVOUSLY INCLINED. 


Those who are nervously inclined 
will find it necessary to stop many 
times a day when they discover that 
they are under too great pressure. 
They will find themselves hurrying un- 
necessarily or inwardly excited. Often- 
times all that is needed in order to 
prevent serious mental and physical 
trouble is to take off this pressure, and 
find quiet inward Center. It is won- 
derfully refreshing and removes fa- 
tigue to relieve the pressure and open 
the spirit to the healing Power. Sim- 

ly to turn away from self, and all that 
Sieteene repose, to the Self which 
knows nothing but peace is sufficient 
to give one help and strength at any 
time and in any place. The wise direc- 
tion of mind opens the door to help. 
If we trust, if we expect it, the help 
will come, whereas the effort to make 
it come will put an obstacle in its path- 
way. 

To know how to rest is the great 
need of our hurrying age. We are 
often too intense, too active. We have 
not yet learned the power and suprem- 
acy of the Spirit, nor the value of quiet, 
systematic thinking. 

Silence invites the greatest Power in 
the world, the one Power, the one Life. 
Let us be still in the truest and deep- 
est sense of the word and feel that 
Power. It is the All inus. It knows 
no space. It knows no time. Its 
slightest activity is universal and eter- 
nal. It surrounds us here and now, in 
this present life, this beautiful world 
of nature, of law and order, this inner 
world of thought and soul. When at 
last the thought no longer wanders 
here and there, but is poised in the 
present moment, and the feeling of 
peace becomes uppermost, it is better 
to cease definite thought altogether, 
and simply enjoy the silence. One will 
then have a sense of incoming Power 
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and of newness of Life which no other 


experience can bring. 
J. M. 


RECIPES. 


At each meal some acid or sub-acid 
fruit should be taken. 

At each meal some waste must be 
taken. This is found in the skins of 
nuts and fruits. Too much waste 
should be avoided. 

Sweet, soft, good English eating ap- 
ples may be considered the safest fruit 
food for healthy people. 

The better the quality of the fruits 
and nuts taken, the better the health, 
work, thoughts, clearness of mind, and 
keenness of perception. 


NUT CREAM FOR BRAIN WORKERS. 
(Quantity for One Meal.) 

Three blanched almonds, two wal- 
nuts, two eggcupsful of pine kernels (if 
pine kernels are not obtainable, roasted 
or boiled chestnuts may be used; but 
pine kernels are the best) ; pound all 
very fine, and then soak all night in 
lemon or orange-juice, or in half lemon 
and half orange-juice. 

The nuts will swell; hence sufficient 
juice should be allowed so as to form a 
thick cream when taken. 

To save time and trouble, and above 
all, to ensure thorough soaking, a suf- 
ficient quantity may be prepared in the 
evening for the three meals of the fol- 
lowing day. 

The lemon-juice is a powerful diges- 
ter (solvent) of the nuts. 


PINE KERNEL AND LEMON OREAM. 

Pound pine kernels firm, and mix 
with lemon-juice, so as to form a thick 
cream. Eat when fruits are not satis- 
fying. It will give stay. Lemon cream 
is good for those who suffer from the 
liver ; but if the acid should not be rel- 
ished, use half lemon and half orange- 
juice. 


PINE KERNEL AND ORANGE CREAM. 


Pound pine kernels, and mix with 
orange-juice. This will give stay and 
also warmth. 
































PINE KERNEL AND FIG CREAM. 
Pound pine ernels, and mix with 
steamed figs in equal proportions. (The 
figs should be quite soft.) 


HINTS TO YOUNG 


Hoping that the following hints may 
be of value to young men who are in- 
tending to teach classes when in the 
Phrenological field, I will note some 
ways and methods which I consider of 
paramount importance, and absolutely 
essential to follow, in order to have your 
pupils qualified for practical work. First, 
the pupil should learn the names of the 
faculties and the function or action of 
each one separately; just how each, act- 
ing alone, modifies and affects character. 
And from the beginning of teaching the 
class I would have a living head with 
which to illustrate and make demonstra- 
tions. 

The next thing I would teach would be 
to have each student come before the 
class and locate some particular organ 
that I might designate: I would drill 
each member of the class on this particu- 
lar one thing until he or she could accu- 
rately locate every Phrenological organ 
without guess-work, but positively. Then, 
after localization was thoroughly mas- 
tered, I would expect the student to next 
be able to not only locate the organ, but 
to define its action and how it would 
manifest itself when in excess or when 
deficient. After becoming proficient in 
this, I would next introduce combina- 
tions of faculties, commencing with only 
two; I would make as many combina- 
tions, using the whole forty-two or forty- 
three (whatever the number may be) 
faculties, showing how one faculty would 
be modified and affected by another. 
Then I would form combinations of three 
faculties in the same way. There is such 
an endless variety of combinations that 
a student could not be expected to mas- 
ter them in an ordinary course of in- 
struction; and if he did it in a lifetime 
it would be greatly to his credit; but 
nevertheless it is good discipline, and 
will be of great advantage to the student 
to learn as much as possible on the sub- 
ject; but what I would dwell upon, and 
insist that the student master thorough- 
ly, would be the ability to correctly lo- 
cate all the organs on the living head; 
many of the other points can be learned 
from the text-books. 

It is impossible for anyone to delineate 
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Fig cream gives great stay. It is 
very warming and is nerve and muscle- 
feeding, but it is laxative, while it is 
also bad for the liver. 

Miss LEPPEL. 


PHRENOLOGISTS. 


character before they can locate the or- 
gans. You might as consistently expect 
a boy at school to write essays as soon 
as he is able to repeat the alphabet, or a 
physician to intelligently prescribe for 
a patient when he cannot make a diag- 
nosis. The point I wish to make is the 
importance of thoroughness; it is much 
better to teach five things well and thor- 
oughly than ten things superficially and 
imperfectly. I think one of the greatest 
mistakes made by teachers is to over- 
whelm the pupil with information; to 
force it upon him so much faster than he 
can absorb and assimilate it that he gets 
discouraged. Surfeiting the pupil with 
quantity does not atone for lack of thor- 
oughness. When you throw a pail of wa- 
ter on a man, that which runs off im- 
mediately does not wet him, he is only 
wet by that which adheres or is absorbed. 
Some teachers will say, “‘ Now our time 
is so limited we must hurry you through 
all these lessons.” If the time is limited, 
you should limit the information you in- 
tend to impart to correspond with the 
time; otherwise you defeat the very ob- 
ject you aim to achieve. To hurry over 
important points without giving them 
the needed attention is an injustice to the 
pupil and to the cause you are striving 
to advance. 

Be honest with your subjects that 
come for examinations; do not flatter. 
Some examiners allude to the faults and 
weaknesses of their subjects with such 
cautious tact and guarded expression 
that the people go away with the idea 
that their faults are mild types of virtue. 
Your patrons will be much more bene- 
fited by hearing the truth than by being 
flattered. 

Do not send your patrons away hug- 
ging a chart and puffed up with the con- 
sciousness of having superior talent and 
ability unless they merit it. 

If you are working for the good of 
Phrenology you can see the necessity of 
being honest; but if your only aim is to 
acquire dollars this article will not ap- 
peal to you. 

Dr. I. L. Dunham, 
Class 1901, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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“ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


By Unctz Jor, 


NO. 601—LITTLE MISS PEARY. 





The Daughter of the Commander of the Expedition to the North Pole. 


This little child has begun life with 
a singular experience. She is one of 
the first of her little white friends to 
have a birthday in the far north. She 
is just the one to endure the extreme 
cold of the north. She has a constitu- 
tion that is able to withstand the inten- 
sity of the weather. Her temperament 
is favorable to exercise and energetic 
work. Her mental capacity is such 
that she is able to enjoy knocking about 
and resisting the inclemency or ex- 
tremes of the weather. 

Her conditions for health are favor- 
able, and if she can withstand the icy 
weather of the north, she has had a 
good test of her endurance in a milder 
climate. She has the capacity to 
generate fresh life, and her circula- 
tory power enables her to keep warm. 
Her laughter will send her circulation 
down into her toe tips, and that is what 
is necessary to induce health and vigor 
in northern climes. 

Her disposition is bright and sunny. 
She has large Mirthfulness, and is ca- 
pable of exercising a keen interest in 
the brighter side of life; in fact, she 
knows how, and probably will during 
her lifetime, be able to turn an annoy- 
ance into a pleasure, making the oft- 
quoted adage true, that “It is an ill 
wind that blows no one good.” 

Her mind shows a clear, intellectual 
view of life. Her reflectives and per- 
ceptives are well developed, which give 
hercapacity to gather knowledge and in- 


formation readily. She is able to weigh 
and consider her work, and to make 
many experiments. Comparison, Cau- 
sality, and Individuality are all well 
represented, so that she will be able to 
make her knowledge and information 
available. She is quick to take in 
facts; her Order will arrange them, 
and she will be able to utilize her ex- 
perience in a practical light. 

She should make a good conversa- 
tionalist, and her capacity to talk 
should show itself in everyday life, and 
the time will come, when she is about 
eighteen or twenty years of age, when 
she will recall her early experiences in 
the snowy lands, which few have had 
the opportunity of experiencing at so 
early an age. 

She will be able to express her ideas 
easily, and either in speaking or writ- 
ing she will find a complete command 
of language at her fingers’ ends. The 
organ of Language will help her, there- 
fore, in her lessons at school, and in en- 
tertaining her friends she will show 
her sunny expression of life. 

Her memory is excellent. She will 
not forget experiences she has gone 
through, and will be able to store her 
mind with useful information. 

She is comparative and analytical, 
thus will criticise and discriminate be- 
tween what one writer says with that of 
another. She will know how to read 
the characteristics of those with whom 
she associates, and were she trying to 
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depict character, she would be faithful 
in her delineation of such characters, 
and would use her experience of life 
to help her. Her Firmness would give 
spice and persistence to her work. She 
will carry through her efforts without 
delay. She will not be tardy in keep- 
ing her promises; in fact, others will 
find her very quick when competing 





no. 601.—LITTLE MISS PEARY. 


Portrait is by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


with them. Whatever she gives her 
mind to she will be able to carry out 
in a distinct, enthusiastic, logical man- 
ner. 

Her Sublimity is another strong 
characteristic which will be of service 
to her in whetting up her imagination 
and giving reality to her work. She 
will love the grand and sublime in Nat- 
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ure, and she has come truly by this de- 
velopment. Her whole mind is aglow 
with appreciation for the sublime and 
the expressive, consequently she will not 
take to those things that are tame and 
inadequate of expression. She has a 
full life before her, which is expressed 
in her temperamental conditions, her 
facial expression, and her mental quali- 
ties. 


CHILD CULTURE 


“ Did it ever occur to you,” asked a 
bright woman, herself the mother of 
a brood of little ones, “that mothers 
often bore their children, and that this 
is one of the reasons why the children 
do not behave better? I have noticed 
it again and again, especially in the 
case of small children, who are neces- 
sarily thrown into the company of their 
mothers a great deal. Children get 
tired of their mothers, just as mothers 
sometimes weary of their children. 
When two people with personalities and 
entities of their own spend all the time 
together, is it any wonder if each loses 
something of the zest that ought to 
come from the companionship? Chil- 
dren who are inattentive, disobedient, 
and altogether disagreeable with their 
mother will almost change their char- 
acter when their father comes in from 
his business—not necessarily that they 
love him better than they do their 
mother, but because he is fresh and new 
and interesting. 

“ Some mothers, out of excess of love, 
I suppose, are forever bothering their 
children about trifles. You meet them 
in the cars, and involuntarily wonder 
how the poor little things stand day 
after day of exhortation, correction, 
and general interference at the hands 
of those same tiresome, restless moth- 
ers. What a heavenly change to papa, 
who has been away all day, and now 
returns, a delightful person, because 
a novelty ! 

“T once heard a very rich woman 
tell how she visited her children in the 
nursery once a day. Whatever the 
pressure of her engagements, she said, 
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the hours from five to seven were kept 
sacred to the children. ‘ How dread- 
ful!’ I thought, but now I envy her. 
To her children she is and always will 
be a sort of goddess, a wonderful being 
in jewels and beautiful gowns, who nev- 
er scolds or spanks, but only reads to 
them and plays and talks with them, 
then flits away, to return for the same 
dear programme to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row, and all the days. She never bores 
them, you see. They are together so 
little that each meeting is an event and 
a joy. 

“T try systematically to escape from 
my children as often as I conveniently 
can, for their sake as well as my own. 
They are so pleased to see me when 
we meet after a parting, and we all en- 
joy each other’s society so much better 
for the parting, that I know I am right. 
Does all this sound heretical? Well, 
you just observe the next time you get 


the chance, and see! ” 


—_—__@—____—_. 


THE BOY FROM COLLEGE. 


INCIDENTS FROM REAL LIFE THAT PUT OLD 
TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT, 


“T want a bright young man, willing 
to work and learn, who will have a 
chance to become our right-hand man, 
and will then be worth $2,500 to $3,000 a 
year.” 

Such was the substance of a letter 
from the head of a large business firm to 
several college presidents. Out of many 
replies, a Williams College young man 
was sent for. He considered himself 
worth $2,500 the first year, would work 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., but added that 
“the position would have to be held for 
me until my return from a vacation in 
Europe! ” He didn’t get the job, but he 
did get some good and much needed 
advice. 

The next man notified to call was a 
Harvard senior, who answered that it 
was not convenient to make the trip 
(only 100 miles), as he was “ busy with 
examinations.” He sent references, add- 
ing: “From these people you can learn 
all you need to know about me, and that 
you may judge of my personal appear- 
ance, I send photograph.” Strange(?) to 
say, he was not called to this position of 
trust, for, as the employer remarked, 
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“T suppose he would not come unless I 
sent a special car or an automobile to 
bring him in state.” 

Not wholly discouraged, the manager 
sent for a graduate of 1900 from Colum- 
bia. He appeared in immaculate linen, 
looked over the establishment, and 
“feared that the place was too dirty, 
don’t you know, and not the kind of a 
position that was expected.” 

A Yale man made a more favorable im- 
pression, and was given a few days’ trial, 
but “he seemed rather afraid of work, 
objected on the third day to doing some- 
thing that he considered not in his de- 
partment, and I let him go.” 

My friend described several other ap- 
plicants, for he got interested in investi- 
gating the college product. “ Finally,” 
he said, “I had about made up my mind 
to send out to the country for a bright 
boy I knew of on a farm, when on reach- 
ing my office at 7.30 one morning I was 
told that a young man had been waiting 
half an hour to see me. He was neatly 
dressed in well-brushed but worn clothes, 
not overgifted in good looks, but had a 
keen eye, a square jaw, and hands that 
gave evidence of work. He had learned 
of the place only the day before, had 
taken a night train, reached the city at 
3 A.M., waited at the station until 6.30, 
and was at the office before seven. 

“He answered my questions readily, 
but was not over-disposed to talk. I 
found that he had graduated from a com- 
paratively small college, having worked 
his way through, and was ready to take 
any place that afforded a little chance to 
advance. He said he had some letters 
of commendation from his professors, 
but remarked that he would rather show 
what he could do than rely on them. 

“All this pleased me, and I said he 
could try it a week. It was an ‘office 
job,’ but I so arranged it that he was 
asked to do all sorts of things, and when 
the office boy failed to arrive on time 
one morning, my young man had done 
his work, and nothing was delayed.” 
This man got the place at $10 a week. 
That was a year ago. Now he is getting 
$1,500 a year, has saved enough to 
partly pay for a few shares in the con- 
cern and is reducing the debt for them 
every month. He is on the road to suc- 
cess in much that is best in life.” 

A college-bred man of fine mind and 
mature years who had achieved distinc- 
tion, discussing these actual experiences, 
said that it was eight years after he was 
graduated before he got hold of things 
or obtained a practical view of affairs. 
“My college course led me to look upon 
life from a wrong standpoint,” and he 
added: “It was largely responsible for 
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the loss of eight of the best years of my 
life.” 

My professional friend did not refer 
to the high ideals of youth so much as to 
the underestimate prevalent among boys 
fresh from college of hard work, per- 
sistent energy, and faithful application 
to one’s duties, while ever alert for op- 
portunities of advancement. These home- 
ly virtues are even greater attributes of 
success in life now than ever before. 
These bustling days call for all the en- 
ergy, vigor, and daring of youth. The 
young man who does not learn how to 
work until years after he has left college 
is seriously handicapped. There are not 
many years of a man’s life in which he 
can “hustle” most effectively. Those 
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years lie between twenty and thirty-five 
usually. Large success most often comes 
after this period, but in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred it is due to the ex- 
periences and application of these years 
of early manhood. The boy who has had 
to work instead of go to college learns 
this truth much earlier than the average 
college graduate. The college is partly 
to blame for this, but if its graduates 
promptly find out how much they have 
to unlearn in order to do the best work 
in active life, they should be admirably 
equipped for the duties, responsibilities, 
and pleasures of this marvellous world 
and of these wonderful times in which 
we live. 
Good Housekeeping. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SNOW BABY. 


This is the name that the Esquimaux 
gave to little Miss Peary, and Mrs. 
Joseph D. Peary has written a delight- 
ful account of her little daughter who 
was born far in the north, and whose 
early months were spent near the North 
Pole. She explained the Esquimaux 
term for “The Snow Baby,” which is 
“ Aphoomikaninny,” and gives an ac- 
count of the strange huts of skin and 
wood in which they live, of the dogs and 
queer animals which were her play- 
mates, of the brown-faced men and 
women and children, who gaped in won- 
der at the little white baby. She gives 
an interesting account of the long Arctic 
night which lasts for months, when the 
sun never-rises. That little Miss Peary 
was a pet of the White Man’s expedition 
is not to be wondered at. There are many 
photographs of the Arctic life which il- 
lustrate this remarkable book. It is pub- 
lished by Stokes (net, $3.00). 


DR. SAMUEL LEOPOLD SCHENK’S 
WORK ON _ PRE-NATAL  INFLU- 
ENCES FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE. 


A review of the book by Dr. A. Kirch- 
off. Reported for the New York World. 


As the book reads so thoroughly as 
though it were writen by a Phrenologist 
we reprint the report to show the ad- 
vance made by one scientist of Berlin. 


My theory about determining the sex 
of an unborn child—if it can be called 
only a theory after my own experience 
of desiring only boys in my family and 
having six born to us—is really of lesser 
importance. It is but one phase of my 
study and experiments. 


While the sex of a child is a matter of 
great moment to royal families and those 
having entailed estates, it is of compara- 
tively small consequence, aside from the 


DR. 8. L, SCHENK. 


question of mere sentiment, to the world 


at large. But it is of vast importance to 
the human race that children shall be 
well born, in the sense that they shail 
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be brought into the world under the best 
possible conditions. 

My hope is to arouse in parents and 
in all men and women of marriageable 
age a deep sense of their responsibilities 
—the responsibilities they owe their off- 
spring, themselves, society, and future 
generations. 

While it is true that the influence and 
responsibility of the mother is the more 
important because it never ceases, the 
father’s influence upon the young life 
that is forming should not be underes- 
timated. It is his duty to provide a hap- 
py environment for his wife, to guard 
her from excessive work and worry, to 
keep joy and content in her heart. 


FOOD INFLUENCES CHARACTER. 


I consider this so important that, in 
the event of the father being unable to 
properly care for his wife, to furnish her 
with reasonable comfort and pleasant 
surroundings, it is the duty of the State 
to interfere for its own welfare as well 
as for the sake of the child yet to be 
born. 

It is no longer a matter of scientific 
dispute that, to a certain extent at least, 
food influences character. It is a recog- 
nized and acknowledged fact that the 
larve of bees can be made to grow into 
either “workers” or “ queens,” accord- 
ing to the food that is given them. All 
bee larve are fed on the same food for 
the first three days of existence. After 
that a different, more stimulating food 
is given those that will become “queens ” 
—food which causes certain of their or- 
gans to become fully developed, while 
the same organs of those that are to be- 
come “workers” remain imperfect and 
rudimentary, thus making the line of 
their development along the lines which 
fit them to carry out their mission as 
toilers. 

I believe that the broad principle ap- 
plies to the human race, although other 
more important influences become ac- 
tive. I hold that the character, traits, 
and general usefulness of the unborn 
child, as well as the sex its parents may 
wish it to have, may be determined by 
giving to the expectant mother certain 
wholesome, pleasant, elevating surround- 
ings and by subjecting her to a certain 
‘diet and treatment. 

But if the mother be not interested in 
the future of her child, if she oppose the 
development of it, or is merely passive, 
all efforts to have the child well born 
are likely to fail. It is necessary that 
physical, intellectual, and moral ideals 
be constantly before her. 

It is almost a law that the expectant 
mother shall have moods of irritability 
when unusual or even abnormal things 








appeal to her, and it is of the first im- 
portance that she be treated with the ut- 
most kindness and consideration. It is 
under these circumstances that the re- 
sponsibility of the father is especially 
great. It is his solemn duty to bestow 
upon her the most patient love and at- 
tention. If the mother feels that evil 
is finding a place in her mind, that tem- 
per or envy or malice or selfishness is 
manifest, let her remember that her off- 
spring may have the stigma of these 
things. The new life is extremely sus- 
ceptible to impressions, good and evil, 
and the foundation of a child’s character 
is formed before it comes into the world. 

Kindness of heart is easily implanted 
in an unborn child. My own experience 
proves it. My associates are pleased to 
say pleasant things of me, and my wife 
is most tender-hearted and affectionate. 
Of course we have our faults, some of 
which our boys have inherited in a great- 
er or less degree, but in kindliness they 
certainly excel their parents. They can- 
not pass a beggar or a poor-box without 
putting their hands in their pockets, or 
my pockets, to be more exact. If a men- 
dicant calls while we are at table they 
scramble over each other to offer their 
plate to their poor brother. 

Why? Because my wife was careful to 
cultivate self-abnegation and _ benevo- 
lence; because we gave to the limit of 
our resources. We were poor in those 
days, and to follow out our experiment, 
which indeed was near to her heart, the 
good mother of my children became al- 
moner for several rich society ladies who 
rejoiced over the opportunity of being 
rid of bothersome detail. Those women 
do not know what their children missed. 


SOCIAL FACULTIES IMPLANTED. 


In the same way we implanted in our 
children before they were born certain 
social faculties which I think are essen- 
tial to happiness. My wife went about 
and received, enjoying always the society 
of our friends and acquaintances, never 
losing her interest in them, up to the 
time she was compelled to remain in 
bed. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the children of parents who 
are popular are generally capable of at- 
tracting and holding friends. A woman 
who is unsocial, who is inclined to shut 
herself up at certain times, is very likely 
to bear a child who turns out to be a 
self-satisfied recluse. If, however, the 
mother continues an intelligent interest 
in her home and the kitchen, in her gar- 
den and her household pets, her child 
will be a home-lover, fond alike of men 
and animals attracted by pretty things 
and having kindly thoughts for the 
whole world. 
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The mother who would delight in a 
loving child must love it before it sees 
the light. If she waits until it is born, 
until its own personality begins to at- 
tract her, she may have little control over 
its affections. The love she craves for 
should be implanted in the unborn child. 
That love will be always with the moth- 
er; it will endure and strew flowers over 
her grave many years after she is gone. 

Thus, in a moral sense, a woman may 
make or mar her son or daughter before 
she brings the child into the world. If 
she be not eager to impart good traits 
she may bestow upon the little one sel- 
fishness, peevishness, disloyalty, dishon- 
esty, and passions that make the world 
sadder and life harder to bear. 

The practical side is also to be con- 
sidered, and it is only less important than 
the moral side. Health, capacity, and 
perseverance and other qualities of such 
great importance, if one would succeed, 
must be transmitted. 

But this is not all. The parents must 
be constantly on their guard. The ro- 
bust, well-meaning mother may sow 
seeds of recklessness in her child if she 
does not cultivate economy and keep or- 
der in her affairs. There is many a 
spendthrift disgracing his family who 
has “an excellent mother,” according to 
the general understanding. Yet that 
same mother may be responsible for her 
son’s irresponsibility because she mani- 
fested a spirit of recklessness and care- 
lessness before the child was born. 


OTHER DUTIES OF THE FATHER. 


In all these things the father plays a 
part. He should make it his business to 
forestall anger, morbidness, discontent, 
undue pride, fits of passion, extreme sen- 
sitiveness, bashfulness, and _ self-con- 
sciousness on the mother’s part. Some of 


these are intensified by the condition of 
maternity,and that is all the more reason 
to guard against them to avoid: transmit- 
ting them to the child. 

It is possible and practical to carry the 
prenatal influence further, to give the 
child an impetus that will be of great 
value in the development of certain tal- 
ents, although this opens a realm not 
clearly investigated, because facts are 
difficult to obtain and more difficult to 
demonstrate. It is very common to hear 
it said of a child who performs cleverly 
at the piano: “She gets that from her 
mother, who is a fine player.” 

What is it that the child inherits from 
her mother? Is it merely the natural 
aptitude to learn piano playing, or is it 
to the ability to play acquired by the 
mother at the expense of years of prac- 
tice and transmitted to the child? While 
the scientific world is at variance on this 
question the popular mind has already 
decided in favor of my theory of pre- 
natal influence. 

As with music, so it is with the other 
arts and professions. Parents wishing 
their child to be equipped with the desire 
of capacity for acquiring knowledge need 
but exercise their own powers in a given 
direction to predestine their unborn babe 
to a career as a mathematician, lawyer, 
painter, poet, mechanic, or inventor. 

To sum up, I advocate the survival of 
the fittest qualities in parents, the arous- 
ing of the best thoughts, and loftiest 
ideals, and the suppression, the absolute 
suppression, of all evil tendencies. If it 
is possible to avoid having weak, imper- 
fect children, it is a crime to have off- 
spring marred for life by the neglect, ig- 
norance, or ill-will of parents. There- 
fore I advocate that it is incumbent upon 
the state to take care of prospective 
mothers living in surroundings that men- 
ace the future of the unborn child. 


PHRENOLOGY AND CUPID. 
Part IV. 
LOVE, LOVE SUBLIME. 


By MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


The home of Manus and Womana fair, 

Womana, Queen of all these wedded 
years, 

Queen regal of his life, his home, his 
heart, 

And he King-Lover of his Sweetheart- 
Wife. 

Since that fair hour they plighted mar- 
riage-troth 

At shrine of St. Phrenology they’ve 
walked, 


Hand clasped in hand, o’er path love- 
chosen; for 
They’d learned of her ere the betrothal 


ays, 
Had sought her path and known her wis- 
dom-truths, 
Were her Disciples, she their Teacher, 
Guide. 


Here have they dwelt thro’ half a cen- 
tury told 
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Within this home, once humble cot, but 
now 

A stately. mansion, fashioned with the 
years 

And beautified unto completement fair 

By all the old-time friends who witnessed 
pledge 

Of Manus’ and Womana’s wedding hour; 

E’en as they’ve wrought for both Soul- 
Loveliness, 

That when Phrenology asks each of 
them, 

“What hast thou done for my Disciples 
Two?” 

They may have answer in Love’s task 

well done. 





The home of Manus and his fair Wife- 
Queen, 

Most stately rising *bove the tow’ring 
trees 

That circle it with tender sheltering; 

To east, to west, to north, to south is 


path 

That finds each neighb’ring home; may 
enter all 

Who have desire. In Summer days be- 
neath 

The shelt’ring tree-arms little children 
play, 


And emerald sward is bright festooned 
with flowers. 

Here cooling waters pearl their beauty 
for 

The good of man and child, of bird and 
beast. 

And when the Winter time clothes tree 
and sward 

With snowy garment, when the water- 
flow 

Is hushed, this home opes wide its portal- 
doors 

To welcome all—as do great loving hearts 

Have room for “ one more” ever in their 
love. 


The home of Manus and Womana, it 

The handiwork of skilled Constructivus 

And Imitatia, Form, Size, and Weight, 

Of Color, Order, Calculatus, too, 

And Idealita; aye, all have had 

A part in fashioning this “ home, sweet 
home.” 


The home of Manus and his Helpmeet 
true, 

Each room in perfect order beautified, 

Where all may find desire and need well- 
met. 

Acquisitivus from his coffers gave 

That ev’ry wish of Manus be fulfilled, 

Womana’s too. And so Localitus 

Paid visit to the lovely Land of Art, 

Utilitaria’s wide, vast domain, 

To Physio-Hygieno’s kingdom and 

To Maze of Science and Libraria— 

Where dwells philosopher and _ poet 
sage— 
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Isle Beautiful. He journeyed over land 
Afar and near, in eager, loving search 
To beautify with treasure this fair home. 


The home of Manus and his Sweetheart- 
Wife, 
Replete with choicest thought of_ev’ry 


age, 

Replete with sculptured beauty, pictured 
art, 

Art beautiful and meet utility; 

The corridors e’er filled with harmonies 

So softly sweet that but the Soul may 
hear, 

The Song of Love and Life, of Life and 
Love. 


Dear St. Phrenology has placed above 
The glowing fireside altar fairest shrine 
To Veneratia the hallowed One. 
Here Spiritus and Hope have oracle, 
And Conjugalia and Marriagus 
Come ev’ry hour to fill the incense-cup; 
Here Manus and Womana kneel and ask 
In prayer devotional for sacred gifts, 
The benison of God upon their home, 
The benison of God upon their life, 
The benison of God upon all men— 
For life to them a sacred burden is, 
A solemn trust. 

*Bove shrine a picture is 
Wrought by fair hand of Idealita, 
Made perfect by the touch Sublimus 

gives, 

Thought-born of the Infinitude of Love— 
A wondrous likeness of an humble cot 
In country-side, a century in age, 


Flower-circled, beautified by sunset 
glow— 

Womana’s birth-home where her Lover 
found 

A Love that has been Love adown the 
years. 


Around the picture fair a garland is 
Enfashioned of the very flowers that 
Are grown upon the pictured loveliness. 
Womana’s eldest Daughter has weaved 


them, 

Culled from the very home in Southern 
clime, 

Home of her birth, and birth-home of 
her Love. 


To right of fireside altar is a font, 

A gold baptismal font, where ev’ry child 

Who came to bless their hearts, their 
home, their lives, 

Received the blessing of Phrenology, 

Was consecrated in pure babyhood 

Unto her service. Here in after years 

They learned from Father and from 
Mother truths 

That made them strong when weak they 
else had been; 

Truths that untangled all the web of life 

And made most beautiful its sombre 
tints; 

Truths that, when came they into man’s 
estate, 
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Unto the portals of young womanhood, 

Gave each of them the vision of a seer, 

To know the rightful path and walk 
therein, 

As bravely strong as did their Father and 

As gently strong as “ Mother,” loved, 
revered. 


Here come their children’s children at 
the eve, 

Each asking from the Grandsire story of 

Good St. Phrenology who pleasures in 

The telling of her truths. Womana then— 

With simpleness that seems a golden link 

Between a childish heart and woman’s 
heart— 

Gives to the story touch, now here, now 
there, 

Until they’ve learned a lesson beautiful 

That shall be as life’s talismanic word. 


The home of Manus and Womana. Here 

Is welcome for the ignorant and wise, 

For child and man, the humble and the 
high, 

For sin-weak Prodigal, the Magdalen, 

For Brother, Sister in Phrenology, 

For scoffer and the seeker after truth. 


And Manus in these years has reached 
the height; 

Its best is his—he gave it of his best. 

A man ’mong men, high-towering he 
walks; 

Firmus and courtly Self Esteemus with 

Destructivus (a trinity of strength) 

Have measured step with him; and so he 
treads 

Each day’s pathway as if his silvered 
locks 

Crowned very King. But when the self- 
ish will 

And selfish pride tempt toward selfish 
deed, 

The kindly faced Benevolentia, 

With Conscientia and Frienda, comes 

Encircling him with justice, selflessness. 

The hand of Timus has most lightly 
been, 

For Manus stalwart is beneath the weight 

Of three score years and ten and comely 
is. 

The Brothers whose sur-name is Mirth- 
fulness 

Have been his friends and, too, Agree- 
abla— 

Sbe who knows where flows fountain of 
fair youth. 


He’s one in brotherhood with ev’ry man, 
Sc kin is he to them in mighty strength 
And in his weaknesses. He has his faults, 
And knows them well thro’ St. Phrenol- 


ogy; 
What ill and good of body, mind and soul 
Are his possession; but he secret has 
From her to make of ill the perfect good, 
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And so he walks thro’ life a very King. 

Womana is a Queen in very truth, 

ee Queen of heart and home and 
ife, 

Crowned with coronal of sweet woman- 
hood, 

Alluring love of Manus all these years, 

Not ‘lone by loveliness of face and form, 

But by unconscious charm, a jewel rare 

In crown of woman to Death’s crowning 
hour, 

That lingers as does twilight glow renew 

The golden beauty of the morning’s sun. 


As Manus has ’mong men, Womana found 

Her rightful place among her woman- 
kind. 

Her love for him is not a barrier 

*Tween her and duty; ’tis a portal gate 

Wide opening to newer, larger life, 

A white-winged life-ship for the anchor- 
less. 

So has she learned of St. Phrenology 

How close in human kinship are we that 

They come to her as Mother, Wife, and 
Friend, 

As Sister in their need-necessitude. 


Home-Mother she, her household call her 
bless’d; 
Wife-Queen is 
devoir; 
Friend-Sister in her helpful love. 
World, 

It knows her, for by Manus’ side she 
stands 

And speaks to it in bravely gentle tone. 

Afar and near they read her messages, 

Born of a Woman’s brain and heart, of 
Love. 

For Love has made more strong her gen- 
tleness, 

Not taking from its gentle quality; 

And Love has wrought the modest worth 
into 

Mind-sceptre, jewelled with most regal 
thought; 

And Love has robed the timid Maiden in 

The shining garb of royal Womanhood; 

And Love has crowned the silvered brow 
with peace, 

Peace-happiness that is Love’s gift alway. 


she, and Manus pays 


The 


Benevolentia delights to tell 

How oft her generous heart outreaches 
purse 

In ministry until Causalitus 

(With firmer hand, but not less kindly 
heart) 

Shows her how e’en in kindly deed she 
errs. 

The loyal Frienda (and, too, Spiritus) 

Give her e’en most angelic wings. Nor is 

Fair Conscientia more prone in praise 

Of Manus great, of Manus just and good, 

Than of Womana, lovely as beloved. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
OPENING EXERCISES. 


THE REV. THOMAS HYDE’S ADDRESS ON THE USEFULNESS AND TRUTH 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


If you want to know whether Phre- 
nolagy is true or useful, or not, you had 
better go to a church Sunday-school pic- 
nic, where I have been all day, and you 
will realize at once that Phrenology is 
indispensable at such functions. If it 
is useful, it is equally true, and can be 
applied in making such an affair pass 
off successfully. 

When thinking of the usefulness of 
Phrenology I am taken back to my boy- 
hood days, when my attention was first 
given to the subject. I was a great lover 
of out-door sports, and I had promised 
my boy companions to go out skating 
with them one evening. In the after- 





REV. THOMAS A. HYDE. 


noon of the same day I happened to go 
to the public library, and there I saw 
Combe’s work on Phrenology. I became 
so interested in reading it that when the 
boys came for me to go out skating I told 
them I had something more interesting 
to spend my time over. They wanted to 
know what novel was fascinating me. 
I explained that it was a work on Phre- 
nology which was more entertaining 
than any novel I had ever read, and I 
felt that I wanted to read it through 
without stopping. I found out that it 
was no easy matter to examine the head 
and find out what was in it, for it took 
a great deal of study to read the char- 


acter from the head. I also found that 
it was necessary to study the head to 
learn how to use one’s talents properly. 
Phrenology makes known that in the 
base of the brain the appetites are to be 
found. They tend to nourish, energize, 
and stimulate the rest of the faculties. 
The sentiments come next; lastly, the 
spiritual products, which impress us 
with the immortality of man. The moral 
faculties are the keynote of the science. 
What a tremendous idea—that you can 
almost feel pleasure in your higher 
brain. 

The drunkard and the glutton use 
their basilar brain. The first enjoys his 
glass, and the second his beefsteak, as 
his food passes with relish over his 
tongue; but the sensation of pleasure 
lasts only as long as the glass or beef- 
steak remain in contact with the palate. 
But with the higher faculties all the 
emotions of pleasure last indefinitely, 
for they can be revived again and again, 
even when the natural object which in- 
spired them is absent. How the mind 
glows when surveying some gorgeous 
landscape. The overawing hills awaken 
Sublimity, and the little streams softly 
flowing through the valleys kindle 
beauty, and we can revive the pleasur- 
able emotions almost at will. As with 
the mountains and valleys, so with the 
higher and lower brain. The almighty 
and enduring thought and pleasure come 
from the elevated faculties. 

The pleasure which emanates from the 
physical organs lasts but for a moment, 
while the higher and spiritual thoughts 
may last a lifetime. Is not this a proof 
that the science of Phrenology has the 
highest conception of thought? In the 
examining of our heads we find out what 
we have to do and to be. I learned as a 
boy that I had some propensities that 
needed to be restrained by those facul- 
ties that lead to the expression of one’s 
higher nature, such as Hope, Veneration, 
Benevolence, Spirituality, Sublimity, and 
Ideality. By learning to control the 
lower propensities and by keeping them 
under subjection, through the expression 
of the higher faculties, we realize the 
full expression and utility of the inter- 
action between the various faculties of 
the mind and the organs of the brain. 

This is a day when boys and girls 
read the daily papers; in fact, they be- 
come paper sots. Everyone has his or 
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her paper when riding in the trolley-car. 
A person does not think he can ride 
anywhere in a car without a paper, but 
if people would seek those things that 
are true to Nature and that will satisfy 
them the most they would avoid read- 
ing a great deal that is merely sensa- 
tional and of no practical good. 

Phrenology requires thought and study, 
and its literature should be in the hands 
of our sons and daughters; in fact, a 
good work on Phrenology would be bet- 
ter than almost any department of lit- 
erature that could be selected. Shake- 
speare and Milton, it is said, did not 
read much, but what they read proved 
to be nourishment to their intellect. 
They both read their Bibles, and the 
man who reads a little, and selects his 
reading, does more for himself than he 
who is a voluminous reader of trash. J] 
know a man who says that he reads Sir 
Walter Scott’s works twice a year and 
Charles Dickens’s once a year. He thinks 
that these standard books feed his mind 
more than sensational literature. 

By reading Phrenological literature 
we are introduced to a study of the char- 
acter of men. We are introduced to the 
ruling instincts of the actions of men, 
and are brought face to face with the 
peculiarities that dominate each race. 

Botany takes up a leaf and traces what 
family it belongs to. There is pleasure 
in this; but how much more profit there 
is in studying a subject that introduces 
us to our fellow-men, for everyone who 
understands humanity has a power that 
lasts for all time. All great men have 
not understood Phrenology, neither have 
they all studied poetry, but all great men 
have studied men in character. 

Wit is expressed as the sunshine of 
the intellect. It lightens up an address, 
and helps us to see things in a new and 
effective light. It is not enough to say 
that a man is good. We want to know 
in what way he is good. He may be a 
good poet, he may be a good business 
man, he may be a good husband, but we 
require Phrenology to tell us in what 
way he is substantially superior in order 
to have this compliment given to him. 

The subject of Phrenology is capable 
of being understood by its analytical 
application. Sir William Hamilton, in 
the early years of Phrenological contro- 
versy, endeavored to prove that there 
was no substantial basis for its tenets, 


but he did not succeed in disproving the 
principles upon which the science rests; 
in fact, Phrenology is worth a whole 
cart-load of theories raised by meta- 
physicians. You can apply this science 
to the wants of every-day life, but you 
cannot apply the theories of abstract 
philosophy or abstract psychology. Its 
rules are universally proved everywhere. 
We find men in every station in life have 
studied Phrenology, for lawyers, teach- 
ers, doctors, and business men need it. 
Horace Mann was a noble example of one 
who applied it to our educational sys- 
tems, and did much to break down the 
prejudices that surrounded the subject 
in his day. Henry Ward Beecher said 
that he never gave a discourse without 
applying the truth of Phrenology in 
some way, while doctors use it in diag- 
nosing disease, though they do not al- 
ways admit having done so. Everywhere 
its usefulness fills the whole world. Its 
uplifting influences enlarge the thoughts 
of mankind. 

We need not only a knowledge of Psy- 
chology, but also a thorough under- 
standing of Phrenology to avoid allow- 
ing any little children to make mistakes 
in choosing their life work. 

When Destructiveness is large you 
will find a child is full of energy, and 
may expect executive power from such 
a source. When Veneration is large, you 
will find a person who is reverential and 
one willing to devote a respectful con- 
sideration to the higher laws of man- 
kind. When you find a difference in 
men’s theology you will be able to realize 
why this difference exists if you are a 
student of Phrenology, for Destructive- 
ness and Veneration are the antipodes 
of theological belief; thus the Church 
to-day is full of men who follow out in 
their lives different Phrenological de- 
velopments, as we could prove if we took 
time to explain the different phases of 
character and compared them with the 
different denominations. Thus Venera- 
tion gives reverence; Benevolence, sym- 
pathy; Sublimity, a love of the sublime; 
Hope, a regard for the future state; 
Spirituality, a faith in the unseen; while 
Destructiveness makes a man believe in 
hell-fire and in a stern and severe spir- 
itual parent. It is necessary for us to 
understand the bearing of all the facul- 
ties in order to sum up the total of a 
person’s character. 





SPIRITUALITY, OR THE 


From the commencement of the world 
there has always been an expressed faith 
or belief in the supernatural, and men 
have played upon this credulous element 


PSYCHIC BRAIN CENTRE. 


of the mind in multitudinous ways. The 
harp and violin are played upon to pro- 
duce various harmonies in just the same 
way as the faculties of the mind are 
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being influenced in hundreds of ways by 
different motives, desires, and ambitions. 

The superstitious seek for everything 
that is psychic in character or uncanny 
in life. Dr. Gall did not lose sight of this 
element of the mind when he discovered 
the faculty of Wonder, Marvellousness, 
or Spirituality, as it is now called. He 
examined the heads and skulls of many 
hundreds of men and animals. He dis- 
covered that persons who possess this 
faculty in a well-developed state had, 
without a shadow of a doubt, a strong 
leaning toward supernatural subjects; 
possessed an active sense of Wonder, 
Faith, belief in the unseen; showed a 
love for spiritual phenomena, a trust in 
Providence, confidence in partially de- 
veloped truths, a desire to see the new, 
novel, and wonderful in everything, and 
were easily impressed. 

The location of this faculty in the 
brain is in the ascending frontal convo- 
lution under the frontal and parietal 
bones. In the skuli the coronal suture 
passes in front of the convolution in the 
brain that presides over it. A doctor 
said to me the other day that “he be- 
lieved no faculty was yet discovered that 
gave to man his premonitions, his telepa- 
thic power, his clairvoyant eyesight, his 
spiritual insight, his ability to read the 
thoughts of others and send his thoughts 
thousands of miles away from him.” 

We replied: “The discovery has been 
made, but you have doubtless become 
unaware of it.” 

The Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, Pro- 
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fessor and Mrs. Sedgwick, promoters of 
the Society for Psychical Research in 
England; Professor Hyslop, Professor T. 
J. Hudson, W. J. Colville, Julius A. 
Dresser, Ralph Waldo Trive, Bodis Sidis, 
William T. Stead, and in earlier days, 
E. Swedenborg, Ann Lee, Joan of Are, 
and Milton, as well as many inventors, 
such as Tesla, Marconi, Edison, have it 
largely developed. 

It is as definitely located in the brain 
as memory of names—Eventuality, the 
metaphysical faculty—Causality, or the 
intuitive faculty of Human Nature, and 
should be recognized by all investigators 
of occult subjects. 

If there is a power in the mind to 
understand psychic phenomena, there 
must be cerebral power to emphasize it, 
and by definitely recognizing the organ 
as one of the elements of the mind we 
can cultivate it and also learn to control 
it. If it is uncontrolled it weakens the 
mind and leads to folly and unstability 
of belief and credulity in everything 
new. When controlled by the moral or- 
gans—namely, Conscientiousness, Vene- 
ration, Hope, Benevolence, and Firmness 
—it is of all faculties the most beautiful. 
It lifts the mind, elevates the thoughts 
heavenward, and brings us to the gates 
of the Celestial City. It is the pivot be- 
tween the material and immaterial, the 
physical and the spiritual, the worldly 
and the unworldly, the intellectual and 
the psychic, the metaphysical and the su- 
pernatural, the objective and the subjec- 
tive, the practical and the mystical. F. 


a 


THE MEN OF THE HOUR. 


America has just settled one of the 
strongest contests between capital and 
labor that it has ever been called to ex- 
perience. One organization represents a 
union of about 145,000 members; the 
other represents the anthracite coal 
operators. Among the latter are Messrs. 
George E. Baer, T. P. Fowler, W. H. 
Truesdale, R. M. Olyphant. On the 
labor union are Messrs. John Mitchell, T. 
Duffy, John Fahy, and T. D. Nichols. 

The leader of the operators is a man 
bearing a motive-mental temperament 
of more than average capacity; strong 
will-power, which manifests itself in the 
height of head above the ears; a broad 
forehead, particularly in the superior 
part, and possessing great resisting 
power. 

The president of the union is a young 
man about thirty-four years of age, and 
possesses a muscular build; is about 
five feet nine inches in height, and has 
no adipose tissue to spare. He has a 


clean-shaven face, and a frank, open 
countenance. His dark eyes are intelli- 
gent and earnest in their setting, and 
capable of manifesting considerable fire, 
light, and shade, or depth of feeling. 
He has also dark hair, which has been 
closely shaven, while his features are 
well marked. The chin is a well-formed 
one, and carries the face in a firm and 
decided position. The nose is strong 
and forceful, and shows the elements of 
emphatic energy, courage, and defiance. 
The mouth is firmly cut, defined in the 
centre as well as at its external corners. 
His chin is a square-round one, and of 
good length. It is neither angular, 
broad, or round in form, but rather a 
combination of the three. The jaw is 
long, and gives to the face a decided 
finish. There is no visible attribute of 
yielding or inclination to lean on others, 
and half way down the jaw, from the 
tip of the ear to the angle, the chin is 
well pronounced, and gives the combat- 
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ive element, the ability to live a strenu- 
ous life, and the characteristic generally 
possessed by an aggressive pioneer. A 
weak jaw is defective in this particular 
point, which in Mr. Mitchell is particu- 
larly large. The ear is well formed and 
shows a good proportion in the upper 
part, indicative of intellectual strength. 
The brow is broad, joined to a high 
forehead, which gives a fair balance be- 
tween the upper and lower faculties. 
His brain appears to be an active one, 
and he is a man of keen perceptives. He 
is not a man who is lost in deep thought 
at the moment when prompt action is 
necessary; neither is he a man to lose 
sight of the principles at stake when he 
is called upon to observe the various 
conditions of the people who are around 


MR. GEORGE BAER. 


him. His intellect is largely of the kind 
that is observing, and able to quickly 
comprehend surrounding circumstances 
and organize, lead, and control others; 
while in Mr. Baer’s head we notice a 
fuller development in the reflective qual- 
ities, which are located in the upper part 
of the forehead, when compared with the 
knowing and observing qualities located 
just above the eyes. 

While not wishful to express any opin- 
ion concerning this contest between cap- 
ital and labor, we have been asked to 
make some comments on the situation. 

First. To us it seems perfectly right 
that every man should work when, how, 
and where he pleases—that is, to dis- 
pose of his labor as he thinks right ac- 
cording to the wages, employer, and the 
work that he accomplishes. 
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Second. That every employer has a 
right to choose those who work for him. 

Third. That is is not right for any or- 
ganized body to demand that only union 
men should be employed. 

Fourth. That every man should have 
the legal right to ask for more pay. 

Fifth. Operators should have the legal 
right to refuse it. 

Sixth. Miners should have liberty to 
strike. 

Seventh. Operators should have 
legal right to refuse arbitration. 

Eighth. Employers have the moral and 
legal right to discharge employees with 
whom they are not satisfied. 

Ninth. Employees have the moral and 
legal right to leave employers with 
whom they are not satisfied. 


the 


MR. JOHN MITCHELL, 


Tenth. When miners strike for higher 
pay and shorter hours, they are acting 
within their sphere. 

Eleven. When employers find it neces- 
sary to reduce rates and wages, they are 
acting within their sphere. Both can 
generally come to some understanding. 
When they do not, arbitration may be 
resorted to if both parties consent. 

Twelfth. Such a strike as the present 
one is ill-advised, because it demanded 
from the beginning a recognition of the 
union and the expulsion of non-union 
workers, and violence has not been sup- 
pressed by its leaders. 

Thirteen. Some legislative measure 
should prevent in future the necessities 
of life from being controlled by monopo- 
lies, but should be owned by the govern- 
ment, which represents the people.  F. 
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PEOPLE TO AVOID. 


By Max O’RELL (PAUL BLOUET). 


From the Chicago-American. 


I know people who are extremely 
clever at guessing the character of a 
person from the physiognomy. It is 
possible that one day science will make 
such progress that characters will be re- 
vealed to every one who will have studied 
this particular science, and its knowledge 
may become so spread that no one will 
be deceived, but all will be able at once 
to understand the character of the per- 
sons with whom they may be brought 
into contact. In a word, the face will 
be an open book. 

I rther believe in Phrenology, but 
the use of it is not for every. day, for it 
would be somewhat awkward to say to 
every man or woman to whom we are 
introduced: “ Excuse me, but before I 
go any further with you, will you be 
kind enough to allow me to feel your 
bumps?” 

However, there are some features and 
some expressions which cannot lie and 
which are therefore fairly good indica- 
tions of the characters of their owners. 
The student of human nature also re- 
marks certain peculiarities in the man- 
ners of the people whom he observes. 

He groups them, and if he finds that 
the same peculiarities invariably denote 
the same characteristics in his different 
subjects, he naturally comes to the con- 
clusion that such and such peculiarities 
denote such and such characteristics. 

I repeat it, I am not a phrenologist, 
although I am a strong believer in the 
exactness of many of the results obtained 
by Phrenology. I do not either pretend 
to be a studious physiognomist. 

I have, however, observed a fairly 
good deal and I will content myself with 
telling you the kind of people I avoid. 

If, after mature reflection, you think 
I am right—well, avoid them, too. 

1. People who don’t look me in the 
face when they speak to me or who seem 
uncomfortable when I look them in the 
face too sternly. 

2. People who approve my sentiments 
before they have had time to hear me 
express them fully. 

3. People who do not laugh heartily 
and naturally, but, as it were, pull a 


string, which causes a grin to appear on 
their faces. 

4. People who mouth their words and 
get them out with difficulty (stammerers 
excepted), especially those who speak as 
though their jaws were glued or their 
mouths were full of treacle. I have al- 
ways found them very insincere and 
very often great hypocrites. 

5. People who stare at me when I am 
not looking at them and immediately 
drop their eyes the moment they meet 
mine; also those who frown at me when 
I am not looking and immediately smile 
when I look at them. 

6. People who make me dissatisfied 
with myself. These may not be bad 
people, but they are bores, and as such 
should be avoided. 

7. People who instead of grasping my 
hand touch it as gingerly as they would 
the tail of a snake. 

8. People who when you offer them a 
seat take it almost apologetically and 
only sit down on a small portion of their 
anatomy, because an overdose of meek- 
ness is not a proof of Christian modesty, 
but, as a rule, a proof of hypocrisy, if 
not of actual villainy. 

9. People who cannot utter one sen- 
tence without adding “ If I may say so.” 

10. People who make their heads go 
like a pendulum and call this a wicked 
world. 

11. People who have square jaws with 
small noses or receding jaws with long 
noses. The former are brutal, the 
second hypocrites. 

12. People whom you cannot make out. 
The chance is that you may avoid a good 
man, but the probability is that you will 
avoid a bad one. 

Emerson says that dreadful limits are 
set in nature to the powers of dissimula- 
tion; truth tyrannizes over the unwill- 
ing members of the body. It is true that 
faces seldom or never lie. No man need 
be deceived who will carefully study the 
changes of expression. When a man 
speaks the truth his eyes are as clear 
as the heavens. When he speaks falsely 
his eyes are muddy and on the verge of 
a squint. 
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‘* The study of Phrenology will never lead to Fatalism.” 


——_ -q-———_——————_ 

THANKSGIVING. 
I thank Thee, God, For what seemed ill. 
For staff and rod; And so, until 
For crown and cross, Thou see’st best, 
For gain and loss; T’ll rest, I’ll rest 
For faith and fear, My hand in Thine, 
For Thy hand near; Dear Father mine. 
For brotherhood, For staff and rod, 
For every good; I thank Thee, God. 

mm. 2. & 
Sem eae 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SLEEP. 


We have from time to time ex- 
pressed the thought that men and 
women of America, particularly, need 
their full complement of sleep. We 
were pleased to see in an editorial of 
one of the leading New York papers 
the same idea expressed. 

The editor said that “the foolish 
young man reads that Napoleon slept 
only three or four hours every night, 
and he cuts down his hours of sleep. 
He might better open a vein and lose 
a quart of blood than lose the sleep, 
which is life itself. He considers most 
of the stories told about great men do- 





ing without sleep are misstatements, 
though some of them are true. For 
instance, it is undoubtedly true that 
Napoleon—an inconceivably, foolish, 
reckless man in matters affecting his 
physical welfare—did deprive himself 
of sleep in his early years. But he 
paid for it dearly. In his last battles 
his power of resistance was so slight 
that he actually went to sleep during 
the fighting. Chronic drowsiness 
weakened his brain, weakened his 
force of character. The foundation 
of his final ruin was laid in Russia, 
when lack of sleep and unwise living 
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generally had taken away his mental 
elasticity and deprived him of the 
power to form and carry out resolu- 
tions.” 


This is a strong example for many 
young men and women to heed and 
profit by, who think they can indulge 
night after night in either dissipation 
or hard work. In either case the con- 
stitution becomes weakened, and the 
brain refuses to do its legitimate work. 
It is principally the young man or 
woman who needs the lecture on sleep, 
for the man or woman of experience 
has proved that it is folly to cheat 
nature by adding a few hours of drowsy 
consciousness to the day. 

The young man and young woman 
begin life with a certain amount of 
energy, spirit, animation, executive 
power or velocity, which carry them 
through life, and make certain accom- 
plishments possible. When they de- 
prive themselves of sleep, they squan- 
der this original capital. One very 
important work which sleep performs 
is in transforming the food they eat 
into new tissue, new blood, new muscle, 
new nerve, and new brain. Persons 
who perform great athletic work on 
bicycles, walking, or running in races, 
eat enormously one day out of the six, 
absorbing in one day five times as much 
as the ordinary man can swallow, but 
the end of their task finds them ex- 
tremely emaciated. It is the lack of 
sleep that has made it impossible for 
them to transform the food into new 
tissue. Any person who has suffered 
from insomnia is conscious that the 
lack of sleep decreases weight and 
diminishes vitality more quickly than 
anything else. 

We are constantly warning people 
against the habit of doing without 
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sleep, even although they tell us that 
their brains are able to work better 
without it. This may be the case for 
a while, for they are living on their 
capital, but they are not furnishing 
new blood or laying up a store of 
vitality for old age. 


eT 


SMALL SIZE OF GREAT MEN. 


It is a remarkable fact, although 
rather paradoxical, it must be admitted, 
that many of the world’s greatest men 
have been small of stature. Sheridan 
was known as Little Phil the world 
over. George B. McClellan was of but 
little larger build. Napoleon’s nick- 
name, the Little Corporal, is a house- 
hold word in every civilized country. 
The Iron Duke (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) was often twitted on account of 
his small stature and big nose. General 
Lord Wolseley is said to be ridiculously 
small, and to be compelled to shorten 
his stirrups until they would hardly 
serve a ten-year-old boy when he rides 
horseback. One is likely to think of 
Gladstone as a giant, both physically 
and intellectually, but it remains a fact 
that the Grand Old Man was but five 
feet nine inches.—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or IniTIAL8, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





G. W. T., Hinkley (Millard Co.) Utah.— 
It is a good plan to use calipers when 
examining a head and also a tape 
measure to guide you in directing and 
training your eye to ascertain accurately 
the distances between various points of 
the head; but by long experience one 
can tell what part of the head is used 
the most, and when looking at a stranger 
one can quickly tell whether the individ- 
ual lives in the anterior or posterior part 
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of it, and whether the moral group pre- 
dominates over the perceptive faculties, 
or whether the basilar region seeks for 
the principal amount of attention. When 
using calipers to denote the size of an or- 
gan, it is necessary to measure the same 
points of development from time to time; 
for instance, say Order on one side with 
Order on the other hemisphere; Cautious- 
ness on one side with Cautiousness on the 
other hemisphere; but there are points 
which the calipers cannot indicate and 
which the fingers alone must determine, 
namely, the activity of the organ when 
the head is examined. Heat and sharp- 
ness are indicative of activity. Mathe- 
matical calcuations are right, and meas- 
urements may serve in most cases, but 
a@ measurement taken with the calipers 
from the opening of the ear to the organ 
of Firmness will not make allowances in 
height for any of the developments on 
the side of the head, and if the tape meas- 
ure is used and we find that from ear to 
ear over the top we got a measurement 
of fifteen inches, we must determine by 
the eyes or the fingers whether the moral 
brain is largely developed of whether 
special activity pertains to the basilar 
or middle regions. From year to year 
we can tell what variation of growth 
takes place in different characters, es- 
pecially when one is doing that work all 
the time. 

L. G., New York City.—The pole for 
the lungs in the face is given just below 
the centre of the eyes and also shown in 
the breadth or narrowness, as the case 
may be, of the nose. A broad nose in its 
centre where it passes out on to the cheek 
indicates good working capacity in the 
lungs, and when the lungs are congested 
or excited we find that there is often a 
round, hectic flush under the middle of 
the eye. 

The pole for the heart is represented 
in the face by the broad or narrow, long 
or short, chin. A square-round chin is 
the healthiest one. A long, pointed one, 
or a short, round one, needs attention. 

The pole for digestion is indicated in 
the face half way between the lower lobe 
of the ear and the corner of the lips. 
There is generally a hollowness here 
when the digestion is poor. 

The pole of the liver is generally indi- 
cated in the face by each side of the chin. 
A gentleman told us that his beard be- 
came white in that part alone when his 
liver was out of order at one time, and 
we have recognized the same point to dis- 
tinguish the liver’s function in others. 
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“The Unionist ’"—Green Bay, Wis.—is 
a religious paper whose subscription list 
has grown steadily during the past year. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b+ accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


681.—O. G., Sullivan, I1l.—This lad has a 
very serious type of mind and this is not 
to be wondered at considering he carries 
so large a head for eight years old. As 
he grows older he will probably grow 
younger in thought and carry a younger 
expression, for his anxieties will be 
blended with experience, and he will be 
able to meet them as they come. He is a 
promising lad and should be given edu- 
cational advantages which will enable 
him to be of use to his fellow men and 
a credit to his parents. He will make 
an excellent physician, for intellectual- 
ly, intuitionally, socially, and execu- 


tively, he is well adapted to this profes- 


sion. He has full capacity to observe 
and gather knowledge, and will show a 
full degree of hope, and will encourage 
others in their work, and will conse- 
quently inspire those who consult him 
as a physician with the idea that they 
will recover from their sickness. He 
will not do so well in commerce or or- 
dinary business as in a professional ca- 
reer where he will have scope for his 
originality. 

682—E. E. J., Fredonia, Arizona.—For 
fifteen years of age this young lady is 
greatly in advance of her sex in develop- 
ment, both physically and mentally. We 
hope this does not mean that she will 
mature so early that she will expend her 
energies before she is seventy or eighty 
years of age. She has a good constitu- 
tion, and with proper care we think she 
may possibly live as long as this, and if 
she does she will have a very full, active, 
and useful life. Her forehead is remark- 
ably high and well-rounded out on its 
sides, which shows her to be able to 
generate thought quite rapidly, and she 
should show capacity for music, both in 
teaching it and in executing it. She 
should not lose sight of her singing 
talent, which expresses itself not only 
through her Tune, large Benevolence, 
Constructiveness, and _ Ideality, also 
through her temperamental conditions, 
which are favorably developed. She will 
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also make an excellent kindergarten 
teacher, for she will be able to discipline 
the children and know how to train, 
guide, and control their dispositions as 
well as train their minds to think and 
work. She has a good comparative in- 
tellect and will excel in study. 

683—L. J., Kandi, Utah.—This portrait 
indicates a wide-awake child, one that 
asks many questions and wants to know 
everything that is going on around her. 
She is constantly illustrating her re- 
marks and imitating others. What she 
hears other children say and what she 
sees other children do will sooner or later 
have an influence over her life and char- 
acter, and she will show quite a distinct 
regard for character as manifested in 
the dispositions of those around her. She 
has an excellent memory and could excel 
in recitation, oratory, or voice culture. 
She had better devote herself to this kind 
of work, for she will find it reproductive 
of considerable good results. She is very 
quick to see anything that is important 
around her, and her memory of faces 
will be quite a feature of her work “if 
she is engaged where she has to come in 
contact with a large number of stran- 
gers. She would make a good Phrenolo- 
gist, consequently would be able to use 
her intuitive and perceptive faculties to 
a good account. 

684—M. H., Kanah Utah.—The photo- 
graph of this little fellow indicates that 
he has a strong vital temperament, and 
will show a great deal of impulsive inter- 
est in what is going on around him. He 
will be impulsively generous, sympa- 
thetic, kind-hearted, and when his tem- 
per shows itself it will burst the ordinary 
boundary and show itself in a marked 
degree. He will not mean to hurt any 
one, but it will be hard for him to regu- 
late his desires and his needs and keep 
them within a boundary line. He has 
a lovable disposition and will make many 
friends and but few enemies. He will 
captivate society even now as a child of 
four years old, and great care must be 
taken not to Spoil him, and not to allow 
him to grow up in any unnatural or ar- 
tificial way, then he will become a useful 
member of society, and will know how 
to sway persons near and far by his 
personal magnetism, his sociability, his 
strong sympathies, his wide-awake nat- 
ure, his practical collecting faculties. 

J. Deane, Cheltenham—Is a very en- 
thusiastic individual with an aspiring 
mind and a very benevolent nature. He 
is not disposed to hide his light under 
a bushel; he will want to be in the front 
rank to be heard and seen by his fellows. 
He has always plenty of good advice to 
give away and is ever ready to give a 
helping hand to his less fortunate 
friends. He is open and candid, he con- 
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ceals very little, and is apt to confide 
in others too readily. He will live for 
the benefit of others, rather than for his 
own social advancement. Yet praise is a 
stimulus to him. He is very affable and 
good-tempered, and will aim to give sat- 
isfaction in his work. It is quite easy 
for him to talk. Earnestness, persua- 
siveness, and geniality will characterize 
all his efforts. He is mentally sharp and 
quick; very versatile, and will be skill- 
ful in using tools. He is capable of be- 
coming a good delineator of character. 

W. Hall, Manningham—has a very sym- 
pathetic nature, an aspiring mind, and a 
strong intellect. With so much intellect 
he could carry more self-esteem. He is 
particularly intuitive, apt in comparing 
and analyzing his facts, and precise and 
systematic in planning and organizing 
work. With such an elevated cast of 
mind he will be anxious to excel in what- 
ever he undertakes, and will finish off 
his work in a satisfactory manner. He 
should be very capable in the higher 
branches of mechanism, and should suc- 
ceed in drawing, ete. He is practical, 
keenly perceptive, minute, and accurate 
in observation, with a capital general 
memory. He can attend to and describe 
details of work with precision. He has 
a reliable judgment, is discreet in his 
actions, judiciously cautious, but not ap- 
prehensive or nervously fearful. He has 
a well-balanced mind and is not liable to 
extremes. 

Miss Roberts, New Zealand.—This lady 
is very capable in planning, managing, 
and constructing work. She has excel- 
lent tastes, is very orderly and system- 
atic, and can readily adapt means to 
ends. She should succeed in millinery 
and dressmaking, but must not neglect 
light physical exercise. Her constitution 
is none too robust; she requires plenty 
of fresh air. She has a very affable, ge- 
nial disposition and a benevolent, rever- 
ential type of mind, and her agreeable- 
ness and respectfulness will win her 
many friends. She is too sensitive and 
cautious. We advise her to get into so- 
ciety more frequently and have more 
confidence in her own powers. She is 
thoughtful and reserved, and rather too 
reticent. She must not indulge in day- 
dreaming, but rouse herself and mingle 
more with her friends. 

Mr. Roberts, New Zealand.—The photo 
represents a very active, energetic type 
of man, always on the alert and ready 
to defend his principles. He is never 
slow or dull, but is very resolute and de- 
termined in accomplishing his purposes. 
It is better to reason with him than to 
try and drive him. Upon most things he 
has his own opinions and is not easily 
persuaded to change his mind. Yet he 
is good-tempered, not contentious, nor 
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easily provoked. He is more smart than 
brilliant, and will achieve most success 
in life as a mechanic. In finishing off 
his work well he will excel. It is not 
difficult for him to talk well. As a com- 
panion he is social and agreeable, candid, 
and straightforward. He must study his 
health by living a very temperate life. 
He will find the ‘“‘ Eczema Balm” bene- 
ficial and reliable. He should avoid in- 
toxicants. 

a 
FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 

The first meeting of the winter ses- 
sion, held at the Institute on September 
24th, was a great success and augurs well 
for the future. A large attendance of 
members and friends were present. Mr. 
George Wilkins, F.F.P.I, vice-President, 
occupied the chair, and in a very neat 
speech welcomed the members after the 
long recess and hoped they would come 
up in good numbers at the ensuing lect- 
ures. After reading the minutes of the 
last annual meeting, Mr. D. T. Elliott 
gave a lecture on “Brain and Mind.” 
The lecturer gave a detailed description 
of the structure of the brain, and showed 
how its delicate mechanism required a 
strong protection which the membranes 
and skull gave it. The lecturer’s descrip- 
tions of various types of mind were inter- 
esting and entertaining. At the close of 
the lecture a practical demonstration of 
Phrenology was given by Mr. Elliott. In 
an interesting discussion Messrs, Bone, 
Ramsay, Williamson, and the Chairman 
took part. Votes of thanks brought this 
first meeting of the session to a close. 

The following are the successful stu- 
dents at the last July examination: Di- 
plomas, Miss Taylor, Mr. W. R. Smith, 
Mr. M. Vingoe, Mr. E. Rees, Mr. H. Your- 
stone, Mr. W. Bone; Certificates, Mrs. A. 
Phillips, Mr. R. Ramsey. 

A very interesting lecture was given 
by Mr. Spencer Cribb (a student of the 
Fowler Institute) at St. John’s Lecture 
Hall, Richmond, on September 9th, his 
subject being the “The Phrenological 
Basis of Character Reading.” The lect- 
ure was illustrated by lantern slides 
specially prepared for the occasion. The 
lecture was greatly appreciated for its 
clearness and excellent delivery. At the 
close of the lecture three gentlemen sub- 
mitted themselves for examination; the 
lecturer causing much laughter by very 
pointedly referring to some interesting 
traits in their respective characters. 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER SESSION OF 
THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


President, Richard S. 
F.R.G.S.; Lady President, Miss J, A. 
Fowler; Vice-Presidents, John Lobb, 
Esq., C.C., Thos. Armstrong, Esq., P. 
Thompson, Esq., W. T. Stead, Esq., George 
Wilkins, Esq., W. J. Williamson, Esq., 
Miss A. M. Fowler; John Allen, Esq., Ex- 
aminer to the Institute; D. T. Elliott, 
Consulting Phrenologist and Teacher. 

1902. November 12, Mr. George Wil- 
kins; November 26, Mr. James Webb; 
December 10, Mr. J. S. Brunning. 

1903. January 14, Mr. T. D. Elliott; 
January 28, Rev. F. W. Wilkinson; Feb- 
ruary 11, Mr. F. Cribb; February 25, Mr. 
C. P. Stanley; March 11, Miss S. Dexter; 
March 25, Mr. F. Jarvis; April 8, Mr. J. 
B. Eland; April 22, Mr. T. D. Elliott; 
May 6, Annual Meeting. 

The Institute opened its autumn meet- 
ings September 24th, when Mr. D. T. El- 
liott gave the inaugural address. On 
October 8th Mr. H. Bosanquet delivered 
an interesting lecture. On October 22d 
Mr. R. Dimsdale Stocker gave one of his 
illustrated lectures on Physiognomy, 
much to the profit and entertainment of 
his audience. 


Sly, Esq., J.P., 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PHRENOL- 
OGISTS. 


The following are some of the names 
and addresses of Phrenologists who are 
in the field: George Morris, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Harry F. Nelson, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. W. and A. M. Rutter, Atlantic 
City; Levi Hummel, Gordon, Pa.; Rev. 
Alfred Ramey, Tombstone, Ariz.; D. 
F. McDonald, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
John L. Capen, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. 
srooks, Brantford, Ontario, Canada; 
Prof. Allen Haddock, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Dr. Martha Kellar, Cincinnati, O.; Paul 
B. Kington, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago, Ill.; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Ira L. Guilford, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; D. Mackenzie, Owen Sound, 
Canada; Dr. S. V. Gifford, Kokomo, Ind.; 
Ira W. Ely, Des Moines, Ia.; Otto Hatry, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; I. T. W. Clinton, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, Eng.; J. M. Severn, 
Brighton, Eng.; Misses Millard and 
Ward, Hastings, Eng.; J. W. Taylor, 
Morecambe; A. W. Williams, Aberyst- 
with; W. H. Lindsey, Hastings; T. Tim- 
son, Leicester; G. Dutton, Skegness. 
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MENTAL INFLUENCES IN CHIL- 
DREN. 


ARTHUR O, Sax, M.D. 


Assistant to the Chair of Pediatrics in 
Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago. 


We hear considerable about psycho- 
logical influences in the healing art 
among adults. I will admit that there 
is a certain power which the mind may 
exert over deranged conditions of the 
body. It is not the physician who 
knows the most about medicine that is 
the most successful, but the doctor who 
inspires the greatest confidence and 
whose personal magnetism and mental 
power holds his patient’s mind above 
the depression of physical weakness. It 
makes no difference where one’s faith 
may be directed as far as these morbid 
states of mind are concerned. If one 
has faith enough in something to keep 
his mind from himself, he will find more 
or less relief from his old trouble. The 
more morbid the mind the more in- 
fluence of an unusual kind is demanded 
to be effective, and the more one will 
stretch his imagination and warp his 
reason in order to grasp something 
novel and miraculous and altogether out 
of the ordinary. People hunt for a 
subtle, effective, and mysterious power 
which can accomplish anything desired 
without law, without science, without 
reason. Nothing short of the miracu- 
lous can attract their attention and lead 
them from their old ways of thinking. 

If this be true of adult life how much 
of it is found in childhood and early 
youth? How are these psychological in- 
fluences exerted and in what way do they 
affect children in health and disease? 

With reference to suggestibility chil- 
dren may be divided into two classes. 
First. Those who are of an automatic 
type, who are passive, easily obeying 
the will of parents and teacher. They 
are more or less sensitive and are easily 
controlled either from an appeal to the 
affections or through fear of punish- 
ment. Second. Children who are active, 
bright, of inquiring mind, and sharply 
defined personality. They have ideas of 
their own and a will to back up their 
own individual opinions. They do best 
those things which they are asked not 
to do and require tact and skill in a 
judicious commingling. of affection and 
firmness on the part of parent and 
teacher in order to direct this activity 
along the proper channels. 

While parents are, more than any one 
else, responsible for whatever mental 
influences are brought to bear upon 
both classes of children, it is the first 
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class that suffers the most from errors 
of suggestibility. Now while we speak 
of suggestion as applied to children let 
it be understood that there is a differ- 
ence between the application of sugges- 
tion to children and adults. The child 
receives his suggestion backed by a will 
stronger than his own. He is dominated 
by a mind superior to his, in which he 
has all confidence and all faith. He is 
usually not free to think for himself and 
not able to do so correctly if he had the 
freedom; so that his mind is constantly 
under the influence of another and re- 
ceiving impressions from outside in- 
fluences. This being the case the child 
reflects more or less the impressions and 
ideas of another, and the responsibility 
for any wrong impressions can, in nearly 
every instance, be traced to influences 
outside of the child. Especially is this 
true of children belonging to the auto- 
matic type. Where the mind is free to 
act and the faculties create their own 
impressions the man himself is held re- 
sponsible for his manner of thinking 
and the character of his own conduct. 

Children of the first class are usually 
of a somewhat nervous temperament, in- 
herited from one or both parents. If it 
be the mother so much the worse for the 
child. In a family of children the first 
one usually suffers most. It is the need- 
less anxiety and fear of impending dan- 
ger induced by an over-anxious parent 
that affect these children badly, and 
being susceptible to impressions they, 
too, take on this feeling of impending 
evil. 

The child is kept in the house because 
he will catch cold or get into some 
trouble if he should go out. He must 
keep away from any draughts. The room 
must be kept warmer than usual, be- 
cause if he becomes chilled his tonsils 
will swell or the croup will surely take 
him. He wears two or three suits of 
underclothes in an _ over-heated room, 
and if he gets interested in his toys he 
must not play too hard, because he 
sweats so easily that there is danger of 
a sudden chilling. He easily learns to 
believe that he cannot do what other 
children do. If he does his throat will 
get sore or he may have pneumonia or 
talk in his sleep, or perhaps see some 
things at night, and this is all bad for 
little children. 

As he grows older he becomes more 
settled in the idea that he is not strong. 
He never dares to do anything out of the 
ordinary, and the unhygienic methods 
used in his bringing up, have influenced 
his physical condition until he has rea- 
son to believe that what he thinks con- 
cerning his health is true. If this child 
at the age of puberty should suffer some 
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severe illness or develop some slight ab- 
normality, with this psychic influence 
still brought to bear upon him, he will 
certainly become a chronic complainer. 
Nothing now but a complete psycho- 
logical training will get him out of the 
state of mental depression into which he 
has fallen, even if there has been some 
reform in his manner of living and im- 
provement in his physical condition. 
There are cases which are reached most 
effectively through influences brought 
to bear on the mind. 

The child belonging to the second 
class is directly opposite to those found 
in the first. He investigates things for 
himself. He has his own ideas as to 
what he shall wear and as to how hard 
he shall play. He eats anything he likes, 
and likes everything he should not have. 
If there is a game of snowball outside 
he is in it if he has to take a sneak to 
get there. It’s allright to get his feet 
wet as long as his mother doesn’t know 
and he stays out a long time, perhaps, to 
get dry enough to avoid inspection at 
home. He fills up on green apples, gets 
bitten by dogs, stung by bees, burned by 
fire-crackers, and thrashed by other 
boys, but the pain is unfelt in the ex- 
citement and fun. He is constantly in 
danger of doing himself permanent in- 
jury, but if he escapes it he is exceed- 
ingly well. He leads the “strenuous 
life,” as it were. He hates “ cry babies,” 
and is a strong admirer of that physical 
condition which he calls “ tough.” 

In looking after the health of a child 
it is important to determine to which 
class he belongs, and in most cases a few 
moments in the presence of the child at 
home will give ample opportunity for 
classification. The control of the two 
mental tendencies requires influences 
which are directly opposite. The one 
must be more courageous and confident, 
the other less bold and reckless, and one 
must think less of self as to his physical 
well-being, while the other must think 
more of the danger of undue exposure. 

In the automatic type the origin of the 
trouble is usually found in the father or 
mother, and here is where the physician 
must first direct his attention. If he 
fails in correcting this he fails in the 
most important factor in the child’s 
ease. If these tendencies cannot be re- 
moved at home, it is advisable to have 
the child removed from its parents, for 
a time at least, and put into the hands of 
some one less solicitous as to its welfare. 
It is extremely satisfactory to note the 
improvement in health and change in 
mental character, in cases such as these, 
when taken out into new surroundings 
and led into different habits of thinking. 
On the other hand, the active child 
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may suffer from lack of control. He is 
usually at war with his teacher, and it 
may be, with one or both parents. He 
cannot do enough for those he likes, but 
woe to him who incurs his displeasure. 
He is controlled, if controlled at all, by 
appealing to his affections, and will con- 
duct himself best if he is led to believe 
that he is doing it all on his honor and 
not from compulsion. To gain this 
child’s confidence and esteem is the first 
requirement in order to have any influ- 
ence over him. These cases are those 
on which a physician sometimes calls 
and leaves the house comforting himself 
with the thought that he was not so un- 
ceremoniously dismissed by the party 
who pays the bills. Here is where a 
physician must use all the tact at his 
command. If he gains the good will of 
his little patient the rest is easy. Or- 
ders will be obeyed, advice taken, and 
regards expressed which may be the 
beginning of more intelligent thought 
and considerate conduct.—From the 
** Clinique.” 





icannenaiiane 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


Since you examined my head and re- 
ported, about two years ago, I have al- 
ways felt that the money was well spent, 
and have never lost an opportunity to 
speak a good work for your profession 
and for your firm. R. B. I, 

Mr. A. M. P. Abbott is entering the 
lecture-field this season. 

Mr. C. A. Hewes is contemplating a 
tour in South Washington, D. C. 

For a number of years I have kept a 
copy of your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and I love this beautiful study. 

I have had an examination by one of 
your graduates, several years ago, and 
it has been of enormous help to me. I 
wish to know just how I am at present. 

——_ eo — = 


The programme of the Commencement 
Exercises, held October 24th, at 8 P.M., 
at the American Institute of Phrenology, 
24 mast Twenty-second Street, New York 
City, were as follows. The chair was 
taken by Dr. Julius King, and the fol- 
lowing graduates took part in the exer- 
cises: Salutatory, Mrs. Thompson; Phre-- 
nology an Art, Mr. Fred. Koch; Hall of 
Fame, Mrs. Henion; Animal Intelligence, 
Miss Brake; Temperamental Differences, 
Mr. Pyles; Character Thoughts, Miss 
Jocoy; Know Thyself, Mrs. Cox; Valedic- 
tory, Mr. Curtis; Musical Numbers, Miss 
Hopkins. The diplomas were distributed 
by the President, Dr. C. W. Brandenburg, 
assisted by Mrs. A. J. Wilson, President 
of the West End Women’s Republican 
Club. 








GOOD 


ADVICE. 


Love God. 

Don’t be selfish. 

Trials and troubles are good for us. 

Don’t be a sceptic. 

Debt is slavery. 

Love is the greatest thing in the world. 

Men are won by love. 

Hope is the next greatest thing in the 
world. 

A pessimist is to be pitied. 

Do all the good you can; it means hap- 
piness. 

We are the diggers who make our own 
roads. 

A grand rule—the Golden Rule. 

Be up and doing all the time. 

Idleness never built a bank account. 

Read! Read! Read! and Think! Think! 
Think! 

Be kind to animals. 

Strong drink kills more than war, fam- 
ine, or pestilence. 

Don’t be a croaker; don’t look on the 
seamy side of life. 

No man is a failure who tries to suc- 
ceed. 

Activity means health and long life. 

But don’t be perniciously active. 

Perverse people have a hard time of 
life. 

There is no wisdom 
hopeless sorrow. 

Economy will give you a sweet, tran- 
quil old age. 

The Sabbath is not a day to feast our 
bodies, but to feed our souls.—Empress 
Josephine. 

When a man lives with God, his voice 
shall be as sweet as the murmur of the 
brook and the rustle of the corn.—Emer- 
son. 

Let your ascent to Heaven be gradual 
by making one of your own on earth. 
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OUR LOVE OF SLEEP. 

How strange and mysterious is our 
love of sleep! Fond as we are of life, we 
are yet content to spend a third of its 
little space in what, so far as relates to 
our own consciousness, is a daily, or 
nightly, annihilation. We congratulate 
ourselves when we have slept soundly, as 
if it were a matter of rejoicing that thus 
much of time has been snatched from 
the sum total of our existence—that we 
are several steps nearer to our graves 
without perceiving how we arrived thith- 
er, or gaining either knowledge or enjoy- 
ment on the way. Well! Eternity will 
make up the loss; on no other considera- 
tion can a wise man reconcile himself to 
the necessity of sleep.—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 
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YOU WILL NEVER BE SORRY 

For living a white life. 

For doing your level best. 

For your faith in humanity. 

For being kind to the poor. 

For looking before leaping. 

For hearing before judging. 

For being candid and frank. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For harboring clean thoughts. 

For discounting the tale bearer. 

For being loyal to the preacher. 

For standing by your principles. 

For stopping your ears to gossip. 

For asking pardon when in error. 

For the influence of high motives. 

For being as courteous as a duke, 

For bridling a slanderous tongue. 

For being generous with an enemy. 

For being square in business deals. 

For sympathizing with the oppressed. 

For giving an unfortunate fellow a 
lift. 

For being patient with cranky neigh- 
bors. 

For promptness in keeping your prom- 
ises, 


FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE TO 
RY. 


Try to be satisfied to commence on a 
small scale. 

Try to avoid the too common mistake 
of making an unwise effort to “ begin 
where the parents ended.” 

Try not to look at richer homes and 
covet their costly furniture. 

Try going a step further, and visit the 
homes of the suffering poor when secret 
dissatisfaction is liable to spring up. 

Try being perfectly independent from 
the first, and shun debt in all its forms. 

Try to cultivate the moral courage that 
will resist the arrogance of fashion. 

Try buying all that is necessary to 
work with skilfully, while adorning the 
house at first with simply what will ren- 
der it comfortable. 

Try to co-operate cheerfully in arrang- 
ing the family expenses, and share equal- 
ly in any necessary self-denials and 
economies. 

Try to be cheerful in the family circle, 
no matter how annoying may be the 
business cares and the housekeeping 
trials. 

Try to remember that it matters but 
little what “ people think ” provided you 
are true to yourselves, to right and duty, 
and keep your expenses within your 
means.—McCall’s Magazine. 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JeURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Meney Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
orn required te Register Letters whenever requested 
to do se. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS8 will be received for fractional parts 
ef a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be er- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
oe our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Chat ’—New York—contains a num- 
ber of short articles in readable type, 
one being ‘“ News-boy Life,” also an 
article on “Is Heredity a Myth?” by J. 
A. Fowler, in which some practical hints 
are given and the important thought that 
tendencies are inherited rather than the 
characteristics or diseases of individuals. 

“Human Nature”—San Francisco,— 
opens with an article by C. P. Holt, 
ealled “He Looks Like His Scheme,” 
“Some Talk About Phrenology,” “ What 
it Is?” “ Views of Scholarly Authors 
on Scientific Courtship.” 

“Literary News”—New York—con- 
tains a number of fine illustrations, and 
a@ corresponding number of useful criti- 
cisms on current literature. 

“Literary Life”’—New York—con- 
tains but one illustration, but its reading 
matter is reliable, concerning the best 
books of the month. The illlustration is 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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Julia Wolfe Molina, author of “ Mingled 
Sweets and Bitters.” 

“ Popular Phrenologist ’? — London, 
Eng.—contains an article on genius, by 
F. Framjee; and J. Millott Severn has 
two articles, one on the “Cook” and 
“How Phrenology is Applied to Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Webb has two articles, one 
on “Phrenology and Education,” the 
other on “Cassell’s Encyclopedia and 
Phrenology.” 

“ Medical-Legal Journal”—New York 
—contains an excellent amount of in- 
formation, as well as some excellent por- 
traits of the Justices of the New York 
Supreme Court. These have a strange 
difference of facial expression, two of 
which are very suitable to preside over 
the Children’s Court. They have bright, 
open countenances and are able to make 
many allowances for humanity’s failings, 
and are able to encourage the weak and 
extend a word of sympathy to those 
whose circumstances have been unfort- 
unate. They look as though they were 
able to take that kind of sleep that is 
restorative, and also indicate that their 
family life is productive of happiness. 

“The Observer” —New Yor k—con- 
tains a picture of the Rev. Charles Au- 
gustus Stoddard, and has interesting 
articles, one “A Summer in Switzer- 
land,” “A Christian Life and Work at 
Harvard,” “Gospel Tent Work in the 
Country.” 

** School Science ” — Chicago. — The 
teaching of “Science ” is an article writ- 
ten with great care by William H. Nor- 
ton. ‘Laboratory Material for General 
Biology,” “Notes on the Progress of 
Chemistry,” by Lyman C. Newell, Ph.D., 
among other articles make up a very 
good monthly. 

“Christian Work and The Evangelist” 
—New York—has always something in 
it that is interesting to church and fam- 
ily life. It is well worth a weekly ex- 
amination. 

“ Printers’ Ink”—New York—has al- 
ways something interesting for adver- 
tisers and is well worth a monthly ex- 
amination. 












“ Literary World ” — Boston. — This 
monthly gives a review of the various 
magazines and publishing firms of note, 
such as Charles Scribner’s Sons, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, and Fleming H. Revell 
Co., L. C. Page & Co., A. C. McClure & 
Co. Anyone who wants to know the 
latest productions of the different pub- 
lishers will have a fine chance to acquaint 
himself through the pages of this ex- 
cellent monthly. 

“Young Men’s Home Journal ”—New 
York—contains an article on the “ Stage 
as a Vocation,” by Adeline Stanhope 
Wheatcroft, illustrated with her portrait. 

“Leisure Hours ”—Philadelphia—con- 
tains a story of a “ Chrysanthemum.” 
“People as they Pass,” contains a few 
lines upon a number of celebrities, such 
as Max O’Rell, Julia Marlowe, Hamlin 
Garland, Balzac, Mark Twain, etc. 

“Good Health ”—Michigan.—The edi- 


tor has an article on “In Tune with the- 


Infinite,” in which he brings out many 
practical truths on health. “Study Out 
of School Hours,” by M. V. O’Shea, is a 
practical study on child life. 

“The Christian Advocate ”’—New York 
—opens with an article on “ Christian 
Advocate’s Attitude on the Coal Strike.” 
A portrait, house, monument, and birth- 
place of Levy Scott, are given in an in- 
teresting article on the centenary of this 
remarkable man. “ What are Denomina- 
tional Schools For?” by Prof. Charles M. 
Moss. “A Camp Meeting,” by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bottome make up, among other 
articles, a fine array of intellectual com- 
ment for October 9th. 

“Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal ”— 
Toronto—contains a most interesting ar- 
ticle on sponges, their growth in Greece, 
West Bahama, and Florida. In the edi- 
torial notes it states that “The Royal 
College of Physicians, England, joined 
by the Royal College of Surgeons have 
adopted a scheme of cancer research.” 








+ 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCI- 
ENCE OF HEALTH. Established 1838. In- 
corporated with the “English Phreno- 
logical Magazine.” Established 1880. Con- 
tains illustrated articles by all the best 
known writers on Phrenology. Monthly, 
10 cents. 

I received the books in good order, 
promptly, and everything just right. I 
read them, and think they are just fine. 


NOTICE. 

The commencement exercises will be 
held October 24th, Friday evening, at 8 
o’clock, when an interesting programme 
will be arranged. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
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NOTE. 


The portrait of President J. G. Schur- 
man, of Cornell University, which ap- 
peared in the September number, was 
taken by G. G. Rockwood, Broadway, 
New York City. 


“How to Magnetise; or, Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance.” A practical treatise 
on the choice, management, and capabili- 
ties of subjects, with instructions on the 
method of procedure. By James Victor 


Wilson. New and revised edition. Price, 
25 cents. 

“Human Magnetism: Its nature, 
physiology, and psychology. Its uses, 


as a remedial agent, in moral and in- 
tellectual improvement, etc. By H. S. 
Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 168 pages; illus- 
trated. Price, $1. 

“Animal Magnetism.” Practical in- 
structions in animal magnetism. By J. 
P. F. Deleuze. Price, $2. 

This is the best and only exhaustive 
work containing instructions. The fol- 
lowing selections from chapter-headings 
will show the value and utility of the 
work: The Processes Considered—The 
Effects and their Indication—The Ac- 
cessory Means to Increase Magnetic Ac- 
tion and those by which the Direct Ac- 
tion is Applied—The Cautions Necessary 
in the Choice of Magnetiser—The Appli- 
cation of Magnetism to Disease and its 
Connection with Disease—The Means of 
Avoiding Inconveniences and Dangers— 
The Means of Developing in One’s Self 
the Magnetic Faculty, and Deriving Ad- 
vantage from it. 

“Electrical Psychology.” Philosophy 
of electrical psychology, in a course of 
twelve lectures. By John Bovee Dods. 
202 pages. Price, $1. 

“Philosophy of Mesmerism.” Six lect- 
ures delivered in the Marlboro’ Chapel, 


Boston, by John Bovee Dods. Price, 50 
cents. 
“The Planchette Mystery.” Being a 


candid inquiry into the nature, origin, 
import, and tendencies of modern signs 
and wonders. Price, 20 cents. 

“Hypnotism.” By James R. Cocke. 
How it is done; its uses and dangers. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Psychology, Hypnotism,” ete. By 
William A. Barnes. Price, 25 cents. 

“Library of Mesmerism and Psychol- 
ogy.” Comprising philosophy of mesmer- 
ism. On fascination, electrical psychol- 
ogy, the macrocosm, science of the soul. 
882 pages; illustrated. Price, $3.50. 

A fair idea of the valuable character 
of the work may be obtained from pe- 


rusing the following selections from 
chapter-headings: Charming, How to 
Charm—Fascination—Double Life of 


Man—Spiritual States—Stages of Dying 
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—Operations of Medicine—What is Pre- 
vision, or Second Sight?—Philosophy of 
Somnambulism—History of Fascination 
—Beecher on Magnetism—Electrical 
Psychology, Its Definition and Impor- 
tance in Curing Disease—Mind and Mat- 
ter—The Existence of a Deity Proved— 
Subject of Creation Considered—The 
Doctrine of Impressions—The Secret Re- 
vealed, so that all may know how to 
experiment without an _  Instructor— 
Electro-Biology—Genetology, or Human 
Beauty Philosophically Considered—Phi- 
losophy of Mesmerism—Animal Magnet- 
ism—Mental Electricity, or Spiritualism 
—The Philosophy of Clairvoyance—De- 
grees in Mesmerism—Psychology—Or- 
igin, Phenomena, Physiology, Philoso- 
phy, and Psychology of Mesmerism— 
Mesmeric and Physical Experience— 
Clairvoyance as applied to Physiology 
and Medicine—Trance or Spontaneous 
Eestasies—The Practice and Use of Mes- 
merism and Circles—The Doctrines of 
Degrees—Doctrine of Correspondence— 
Doctrine of Progressive Development— 
Law Agency and Divine Agency-—Provi- 
dences, etc., ete. 

“ Medical Electricity.” A manual for 
students, showing its scientific and ra- 
tional applications to all forms of acute 
and chronic diseases by different com- 
binations of electricity, galvanism, elec- 
tro-magnetism, and human magnetism. 
By W. White, M.D. 203 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment.” Applied to self-education and 
juvenile instruction. American edition; 
illustrated. By Professor O. S. Fowler. 
Price, $1. Fowler’s Memory goes to the 
root of the subject, and no late work 
approaches it in value. 

“Systematic Memory; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good 
Memory Better.” By T. Maclaren. En- 
jarged and improved edition. Price, 60 
cents. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” By 
G. H. J. Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 10 
cents. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for 
Intemperance.” By Harriet P. Fowler. 
Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory; or, 
Natural and Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. 
Price, $1. Success in life depends large- 
ly on never forgetting. 

“The Diet Cure.” By T. L. Nichols, 
M.D. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

“The Emphatic Diaglott.” Containing 
the original Greek text of the new Testa- 
ment, with an interlineary word-for- 
word English translation. By B. Wilson. 
884 pages. Price, cloth, bevel edge, $4. 

“Every-Day Biography.” Containing 
a collection of brief biographies ar- 
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ranged for every day in the year, as a 
book of reference for the teacher, stu- 
dent, Chautauquan, and home circles. 
By Amelia J. Calver. 378 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“The Handbook for Home Improve- 
ment.” Comprising how to write, how 
to talk, how to behave, and how to do 
business. Complete in one volume; 600 
pages. Price, $2. 

“ Ready for Business; or, Choosing an 
Occupation.” A series of practical pa- 
pers for boys. By George J. Manson. 
108 pages. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
75 cents. 

“Man in Genesis and Geology; or, The 
Biblical Account of Man’s_ Creation 
Tested by Scientific Theories of his 
Origin and Antiquity.” By Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 149 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

“How to be Weather Wise.” A new 
view of our weather system. By Isaac 
P. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 

“The Fallacies in ‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty.’” In Henry Dunning Macleod’s 
* Economics,” and in “Social Prob- 
lems”; with the ethics of protection and 
free trade, and the industrial problem 
considered a priori. By William Hanson. 
191 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“How to Keep a Store.” Embodying 
the conclusions of thirty years’ experi- 
ence in merchandising. By Samuel H. 
Terry. 406 pages. Sixteenth edition. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

‘How to Read, and Hints in Choosing 
the Best Books.” By Amelia V. Petit. 
220 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

‘“Horses: Their Feed and Their Feet.” 
A manual of horse hygiene, invaluable 
for the veterinarian or the novice. By 
C. G. Page, M.D. 171 pages; 20 illustra- 
tions. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 

*“A Lucky Waif.” A story for mothers 
of home and school life. By Ellen E. 
Kenyon. 299 pages. Price, cloth, 50 
cents. 

“How Six Girls Made Money.” And 
occupations for women. By Mrs. Marion 
Edmonds Roe. Cloth, 75 cents. 

“The Temptation of Joseph.” By Rev. 
J. F. Flint. Fifth edition. Price, $1. 

“T like the book. I am particularly 
glad to see Dr. Pomeroy’s introduction. 
I like the vivid picturing and strong lan- 
guage of your book very much.”—E. R. §S. 

“The best thing in the book in the 
second part, which gives a pen picture 
of ‘The Right Maiden to Marry.’” 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., 
M.D. By Mary F. Eastman. 12mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. This work prepared 
at the desire of and with the co-opera- 
tion of Mrs. Dio Lewis. 
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“A Diary of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and Hand-Book of Military 


Information.” By George J. Manson. 
Price, 15 cents. 
“The Conversion of St. Paul.” In 


three parts. ist. Its relation to unbelief; 
2d. Its false uses and true; 3d. Its rela- 
tion to the Church. By George Jarvis 
Greer, D.D. 12mo, 82 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1. 

“Forward Forever.” A response to 
Lord Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After,” “Heaven on Earth,” and 
other poems. By William J. Shaw, the 
poet hermit. 18mo, 34 pages. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

“How to be Successful on the Road as 
a Commercial Traveller.” By an old 
drummer. i6mo, 96 pages. Price, 20 
cents. 

“ Masterpieces.” Pope, Alsop, Milton, 
Coleridge, and Goldsmith; with notes 
and illustrations. 12mo, 325 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

“ ZEsop’s Fables.” 12mo, 72 pages; 70 
excellent illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 

“The Commercial Dictation Book.” 
For stenographer and typewriter oper- 
ators. By W. IL. Mason. 104 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 





A New Phrenological Game ! 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 


basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with | 


additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 


to those not familiar with the subject. Thesampleshown | 


above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 

features have been added to the methods of 

yer by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only ‘25 cents. 
ress 


FOWLER & WELLSCO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E. C 


la,ing. | 





L.N. FOWLER &CO. | 
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“Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone 
Immortal?” By Rev. Charles J. Adams. 
1i2mo. Price, $1. The author is a well- 
known episcopal clergyman. In his work 
the parallelism between the character 
of man and the lower animals is shown 
in a wonderfully attractive manner, and 
the work is a very striking presentation 
of the question. 

“A Home for All; or, The Gravel Wall 
and Octagon mode of Building.” New, 
cheap, convenient, superior, and adapted 
to rich and poor. 12mo, 129 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

“Why Shorthand is Difficult to Read?” 
12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. Short- 
hand writers, teachers, and students will 
find this suggesting and useful, and all 
interested in the subject should read it. 

“Serial Lessons in Isaac Pitman 
Phonography.” A course of shorthand 
lessons in which the principles of the 
system are ‘presented separately in a log- 
ical sense, with accompanying exercises 
for practice, being a complete self-in- 
structor. Intended, also, for use in 
classes as a teacher’s text-book, as well 
as for the individual student. By W. L. 
Mason. Small oct., 48 charts, fastened 
in cover. Price, $1. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C. 





OBJECTS 


1. To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain ‘it. 


2. 'To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 

3. To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 
as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 

















Right Selection in Weilock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 











Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 





CHOICE OF OccUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 




















f Are they well mated? 

ky : 
My ONEHAS ETTING MARRIED | | 

: was pone sors. GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 
Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Kceping a Mate’’ the author gives points of interest 

i to both married and unmarricd. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
i love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, to cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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Bishop White. =~ 
head high. Moral and Intel- 
lectual organs very large. 


Philosopher, Massive 
forehead. Very strong rea- 


soning powers and memory. 





King Bomba, the brutal 
‘ant. A coarse nature. 
ead large at the base. 
pene greatly predominat- 
ng. 





Rev. Dr. Bond, Head 
tarrow and high. Propensities 
noderate. Moral organs and 
atellect predominating, 





Gouverneur Morris, 
scholar and statesman. Ob- 
serving organs very large. 
Lower part of forehead promi- 


| A fraction, scholarly 
and character. 





el 


~ 





Outline Profiles of difierent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip Il, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 





Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leisure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 

In every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the disposition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 
scribed. 


Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height. weight, features of face, and 
shape of head of the lady or gentleman best 
adapted in marriage to the person examined. 











Sullivan, An Irish pugi- 
list. Head very broad. Ani- 
mal nature strong. Moral 
organs moderate. Contrast 
to Bishop White. 





i 


Idiot. Very small head 
especially deficient in the 
forehead, in the region of 
intellect. 





Brutal Clown. The 
animal propensities strong. 
Top head low, narrow, and 
deficient. 







Indian. Forehead and 
top head small and con. 
tracted. Base of brain broad 
and large. 


Speculative Thinker. 

asoning organs, in upper 
= of forehead, large 
erceptive organs, acros# 
the brow, deficient. Deep 
bot s! 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. At list prices these amount to $18.75. The set will be sent for $13.00, 





Express collect. 


The Student’s Set 


For 1902 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
Ig92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern wt ey Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $r. 50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of »ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. Itisa perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HyDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 





for which I enclose $13.00 





Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., ihien. York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 


Express Address Name.... 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here," by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 








CLASSES RENDER . 
DEFECTIVE VISION 4 
CHRONIC 














SELF-HYPNOTIC HEALINC! 


and bad habits. ANYoNE can induce this sleep in them- 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce e ; 
the hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly, awaken at ar | 
any desired time and thereby cure all known diseases 


selves instantly at first trial, control their dreams, read 
the minds of friends and enemies, visit any part of the 
earth, solve hard questions and — in this sleep 
and remember all when awake, This so-called Mental- 
Vision Lesson will be sent_to anyone ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
actually enabling him to do the above without charge 


whatever. 
Prof. R. E. Dutton, Lincoln, Neb., U.S. A. 





Price, 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 





NATURE = CURE 





FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys- 
teries, aiso large Catalogue o1 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels. Badges. Pins, Charms. 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





HUMAN 


copy. $1.00 per year. 


PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


interested in the evolution of man, of brain and ot 
mind should subscribe for 


FACULTY 


an exponent of human character. 10 cts. for sample 


Our phrenological schvol is 
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From New and 
A Handsome Special Drawings 


Colored <= The pictorial illustrations 
show the location of each of 


Symbolical Head the Phrenological Organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. «Mounted on 
canvas and rollers, $1.00. 











A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 

Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


POWLER & WELLS CO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, B. C., Eng. 


























12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FEE, $5.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“TI received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
init. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean elevated place in 
this world. Luisa Capriani, New York City. 


“*T beg to thank you for the frankness of manner in which you have expressd an opiates of my character and 
J.C. V., Washington, D.C. 


will act on your advice.” 

**T am much pleased with my son’s character. You can publish it inthe Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation his beena surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several pointsin his character you 
have exposed which we have known for some time ; other points you have laii before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Grorce WE pon, Greenfell, Can. 

“Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail 20 copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. I am pleased with your character reading of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N.H. R., Athol, Mass. 

** The character reading from photos is quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 

more familiar with hersubject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 








very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable.”’ J. F. Rucciss, Bronson, Mich. 
** To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos. I am well satisfied and consider 
‘astep to my onward and upward progress.” Dr. Frep. I. Sumner, Norwich, N. Y. 


‘My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for 20 years your description 
of character could rot have been more accurate 

It isa remarkable fact that in every caliing wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful. 

It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement 8 were in every minute detail.” 

; Rosert Dorman, Jones, ° 

“T am in receipt of your ‘ Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 

While I paid all that was asked of me I feel deeply grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. y brother said it was worth $25.00 and for myself I might say 
it is worth considerable more than that. With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, ANDRew T. Scurepet, Berlin, Can.” 

“ Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations ; also to state that they are to the full 
satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixine, Ispeming, Mic. 

** Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, 1 feel somewhat freer incompany- 
With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up my ‘language and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent- 
The cultivation of “Agreeableness’ will also receive considerable of my attention as will ‘ Eventuality’ and the 


other organs that you suggest.” F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. C. 
“T received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have SGecnctons, down to pere 
fection.” Jos. Catnoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can. 


** We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret’s character in your magazine, and 
wish to thank you very much for sending it tous, We were surprised that so truea character could be given of 
such a baby. Everything is perfectly correct."’ Mr. and Mrs. Irwin. 

‘Mr. Pcniin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for her 
to believe that you kmew nothing of him through me, and nad only the photo to go by, In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give her a little surprise at Xmas, we would like to send her a description of hers 
self. I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

“ | am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for } could not trust myself. There would have 
been more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step without doubt and your 
instruction follows my inclination and also my judgment. 

‘**My delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased beyond expectations with your 
description of my character. Your advice concerning my health I am following. My health is the best it has 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement.’’ Epwarp W. Burt, Haddam, Kans, 

** T have safely recelved the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I hope to find 
them a great aid in training the little ones, I hope at some future time I may be able to send my youngest baby 
to you for a reading.” Mrs. C. Happock, Uuiversity Heights, 

* Thand you herewith check for $5.00 together with three photos of my boy Alfred Laverne Souter to 
ve examination of head. He isa brother of Hal. M. Souter. whose examination you made recently. You tome 

dose in his case.” . E. Souter. Shelby, Mich 
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The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment” 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. L. CASCADE is the only appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
BATH. It is simple in construction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be applied Les any person 

The fundamental principle of the internal bath and its appliance, pj. B. L.. CASC JE is, ro ugh ly stated: Every 
disease arises from the retention of waste matter in the system—Nature’s drainage being 7 wa gged. In the vast majority of 
cases the clogging is in the colon or large intestine. Positively the one harmless and efficient means of cle aring away this 
waste is the internal bath given with the J. B. L. CASCADE. 

The statement of fact in the last sentence ‘s deceivingly simple, for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION in medicine 
which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick and well, surpasses the J. B. L. ¢ ASC ADE. The re is 
room here merely to touch upon its field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: “ If 
external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is internal cleanliness.” 

The internal bath is a sovereign remedy for ninety-nine per cent. of all diseases. Its action prevents and CURES 

APPENDICITIS, BILIOU SNE SS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID AND ALL MALARIAL pubs ASES, HEADA( HES, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulg : in eating or drinking. 

This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 200,000 people. It is endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians. 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing merit. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


“ The most perfect system of me dical treatment that the “T am using it for bladder and kidney trouble, and it has 
wisdom of man has yet discovered.’ afforded me the most wonderful relief. My satisfaction is so 
BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Rey. J. B. RICHARDSON. great that I shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use it.”” Rev. J. H. HYMAN, 
**I still keep recommending the ‘ Cascade treatment’ in OWENS, DE SOTO Co., FLA. 
my pastoral work. I consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing century, ving zing Joy, Beauty and Life to so ‘ = been using the ‘Cascade,’ both myself and 
many that had almost despaired of ever again feeling the family, or about three years. I am delighted with it, but 
tingle of health in their bodies.’ that does not e express it. I shall do all I canto persuade 
Rev. W. L. STRANGE. others to use it Rev. J. H. FORTSON, 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. TIGNALL, GA. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matters 
which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to cail, but if you cannot call, 
write for our pamphlet, ** The What, The Why, The Way,"’ which will be sent free on application, together with our great 
special offer for this month only 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











KEE I Wi MA 

OF vou. cn YOU R OW x HOME. in six weeks for a or RETURN MONEY. 

enough? I find Sooner ONS, too, everywhere, FREE. Have placed THOT vaANDS 

Perhans can place YOU, »74‘2 testimonials received from pupils! SAVE THIS 
WRITE, J. GOODWIN, E xpert Accountant, Room 975, 1215 Broadway, New York. 





JOS. H. THOMAS, Practica! | Pidiaaen J. M. FITZGERALD, Pueenaeaie 
American Institute of Phrenology Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bidg. 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio | 126 State Street asic 


MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to call to your attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold. Send for catalogue and price list. 

num, %.25 each Fine Silver, $1.50 each 
Unique Gold, $1,50 each Solid Gold, $4 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & CO., 34 Barclay St, New York City 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

Address : _CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

















